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Editorial 





Criticism, Skepticism, and Controversy 


HIS ISSUE of Educational Leadership 

is devoted to three kinds of considera- 
tions in the realm of “issues”: (a) the 
teacher’s role in dealing with contro- 
versial issues in the classroom; (b) proc- 
esses by which issues may be resolved 
intelligently; and (c) analysis of several 
issues of significance in modern educa- 
tion. During the planning of what fol- 
lows, the purpose of an issue on issues 
became a point at issue. Some feared that 
Educational Leadership might serve 
merely as a forum for debate; that 
authors would be pitted against one 
another for the sake of mere argument, 
perhaps being forced to assume unten- 
able positions to enliven controversy. It 
was agreed, finally, that such potential 
dangers could be readily overcome by 
selecting authors carefully and by word- 
ing invitations to them so as to make 
intent clear. In my judgment, the results 
are most gratifying. 

We appear to be moving at an accel- 
erating pace into a new educational era. 
Surely we aren't groping for fresh means 
to titillate jaded senses when we pro- 
claim our conferences with slogans such 
as “Education Faces a New Age’ or 
“Leadership for a New Era.” If we are 
moving into a new era, then we must be 
leaving an old one behind. And, as we 
move from old to new, I am hopeful that 
a spirit not clearly visible recently in the 
old will be very much with us in the new. 
I refer to the need for an enveloping 
spirit of constructive criticism, whole- 
some skepticism, and spirited contro- 
versy that will accompany, perhaps char- 
acterize, efforts to deal with this new era. 

My concern grows out of several dif- 
ferent kinds of observations, each docu- 
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mented by my own recent experience anc, 
apparently, by that of several colleagues. 
First, I am forced to conclude that press- 
ing problems frequently are dealt with 
on the basis of “don’t think about them 
and they will go away.” Some school 
superintendents who know in their hearts 
that ways must be found for desegregat- 
ing public schools carefully but surely 
just can’t bring themselves even to thin k 
about what lies ahead. “Move carefully” 
becomes, in effect, “don’t move.” 
Second, the decision-making process 
too frequently is conducted in a spirit 
of compromise instead of in a climate of 
vigorous intellectual inquiry. We hear 
the statement, “Our problem is really a 
semantic one; there are no basic difter- 
ences between us,’ when in reality 
searching analysis of the positions ex- 
pressed would reveal them to be poles 
apart. Group processes must permit 
movement forward from an atmosphere 
of acceptance. They must be used to 
create a setting within which real differ- 
ences are brought to the fore, examined 
and, if possible, resolved. There is no 
incompatibility between the creation of 
such a setting and the preservation of 
personality structure. In fact, it is un- 
likely that personality will be recon- 
structed in any setting that seeks to 
camouflage divergent points of view. 
Third, problems in regard to which we 
now have evidence frequently are treated 
as though one’s position need be merely 
a matter of opinion. Recently, a panel 
member was observed to bring extensive 
notes covering research on the panel 
topic. Later, his fellow panel member fF 
commented, “Huh, if I had thought 
someone would bring research findings, 
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need be said. 

Fourth, educational techniques proven 
to have value in certain situations fre- 
quently are applied quite uncritically to 
other situations. One brief example 
serves to illustrate. Sitting in a circle 
facilitates discussion in small groups. 
But, recently, I have seen the technique 
used with groups of seventy or more and 
with devastating results. Visualize the 
circle formed when such a group spreads 
out around a room. The distance across 
the circle is so great that one’s spoken 
ideas must remain naked in the center 
for what appear to be _ interminable 
seconds. Only the bold dare unclothe 
under such exposure. 

Fifth, literary criticism in our field is 
predominantly uncritical. Reviewers too 
often review as though their own books 
were next to be reviewed. “No self-re- 
specting educator should be without this 
compact little volume” and “This book 
should be on the shelf of every teacher” 
are sentences I would cheerfully relegate 
to oblivion. There are books deserving 
of such commendations but, somehow, 
the words lose their significance when 
applied to most everything that comes 
from the presses. A reviewer need not 
and should not be vitriolic. But he should 
at least get behind the author's purpose, 
comment on attainment of that purpose, 
and point out where and how the volume 
would or would not be appropriate for 
a given audience. 

Finally, we need to be much more 
sensitive to the frontier issues with us 
and ahead of us. The evidences of our 


| shortcomings here sometimes are quite 
subtle. A principal comments, at a point 
| where discussion has just broken through 
} to new and exciting ground, “If we do 
| this, we really will be back to where we 
) Were thirty years ago.” After a visitor has 





I wouldn't have come!” Perhaps no more 





just described a quite frontier practice 
developing in his university, a local fac- 
ulty member comments, “I don’t see this 
as being any different from what we've 
been doing right along.” And, after the 
speaker has made a most penetrating 
analysis of a complex topic, a member of 
the audience comments, “Well, there was 
nothing new in what he had to say.” Ad- 
mittedly, these comments are at least in 
part defensive but, too frequently, they 
demonstrate absence of truly serious 
thought and study about the subject. 

It is hoped that preceding paragraphs 
have set the stage for critical analysis 
of what follows. There is no planned re- 
lationship between the content of these 
paragraphs and the content of subse- 
quent articles. But there are some com- 
mon threads of concern. Metcalf pro- 
vokes us into visualizing the fate, in fact 
the death, of education with all contro- 
versy removed. Stanley and Schwab 
point to the rigorous processes of in- 
quiry through which decisions must be 
reached. Eddy and Keliher bring ration- 
ality to an issue that past controversy has 
helped to clarify. McSwain and McGloth- 
lin provide fresh food for thought in the 
realm of an issue thought by some to 
be long settled. Stinnett and Eurich often 
use the same data in arriving at some- 
what different conclusions and quite dif- 
ferent emphases in their recommenda- 
tions. 

Interestingly enough, there is no idle 
argumentation here. The authors have 
thought critically about these issues, they 
have convictions, they present them con- 
vincingly. In effect, they demonstrate the 
constructive criticism, wholesome skep- 
ticism, and spirited controversy for which 


I plead. 


—Joun I. Goop.ap, professor of edu- 
cation, The University of Chicago; chair- 
man, ASCD Publications Committee. 
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LAWRENCE E. METCALF 


Education Is Controversial, Too 


“The only alternative to ‘neutral’ and confused teaching is that 
which emphasizes objective study of ideas, and it is part of every 


teacher’s job to render explicit the definition of truth implied 


by such study.” 


UBLIC SCHOOLS are criticized for 

doing what everyone wants them to 
do. Or, more accurately, they are criti- 
cized for not doing what large segments 
of the public oppose their doing. The 
alleged failure to foster intellectual de- 
velopment is a case in point. According 
to the indictment, our schools are glori- 
fied night clubs with watered down 
course offerings. Students are not chal- 
lenged to think, and most of the curricu- 
lum is more interesting than intellec- 
tually challenging. This indictment is 
made by. groups ranging from the most 
conservative to the most liberal. Prac- 
tically everyone, regardless of his pollit- 
ical coloration, seems to believe that 
public education is no longer devoted to 
a cultivation of such intellectual virtues 
as logical thinking, grounded conclu- 
sions, sound judgments, and artistic 
feelings. 

If one talks to teachers about this in- 
dictment, he learns that they do not feel 
free to teach intellectually challenging 
content. Their lack of freedom is rooted 
in a fear of public criticism. Let us take 
the study of controversial issues as our 
example. Every well-trained teacher 
knows that such study is essential to any 
program of intellectual development. Yet 
teachers who engage their students in 
this kind of intellectual challenge are 
fearful of public reaction. Our teachers 
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are now saying that it is no longer possi- 
ble to teach an understanding of Ameri- 
can institutions because a_ substantial 
proportion of the public opposes any 
criticism of our institutions. A defensible 
theory of education holds that under- 
standing is a product of criticism, and 
without criticism the product is never 
produced. If teachers and other citizens 
shared this defensible theory of educa- 
tion, our schools could be as intellec- 
tually challenging as everyone wants 
them to be. If schools are less challeng- 
ing and demanding than we want them 
to be, it is because we don't really know 
what we want. The most awesome aspect 
of this problem is that teachers can be 
as confused as their lay critics. 


The Challenge to Intellect 


The nature of our confusion is in part 


reflected in the terms we use. “Criticalf 


thinking” implies that some thinking is 
not critical, and in an age of moderation 
“uncritical thinking” is likely to be every- 


one’s preference. “Controversial issues’ 
implies that some issues are not contro-f 
versial and again an age of moderation} 


is likely to regard controversy as vulgar. 
I like Robert Hutchins’ view that all 
thinking is critical, and that a successful 
attempt to exclude controversial issue: 
from the curriculum would mean that all 
issues would be omitted. If anyone can 
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send me a list of non-controversial issues, 
[ would like to see it. Whenever our 
schools become thoroughly devoted to 
the uncritical study of non-controversial 
issues, we will need to create a new insti- 
tution whose chief, if not only, purpose 
will be fostering the intellectual develop- 
ment of the young. 

A few anecdotes may illustrate the 
dilemma faced by teachers who try to 
challenge the student’s intellect. In a 
social studies class the students are dis- 
cussing their current events paper, and 
particularly an article on rain-making. 
In the midst of this discussion a student 
says: “I don't think we should try to 
make it rain. If God wants it to rain, it 
will rain, and no human being should 


interfere with God’s will.” The teacher 


asks: “Do you also mean that we should 
not use fertilizer on our farms? If God 
wants our fields to be fertile, he will see 
to it that our soil will remain rich and 
productive?” This sort of question must 
be asked by any teacher who wants his 
students to use their intellect in order to 
clarify what they believe, and why they 
believe it. But many teachers feel that 
this kind of questioning is suspect, and 
no teacher likes to be called a subversive. 

In another class a teacher questions 
the legality of the Louisiana Purchase. 
He points out that Napoleon held the 


| territory as a consequence of breaking a 


promise to Spain. He also points out that 
Jefferson’s philosophy of constitutional 
interpretation raises doubt as to whether 
the national government had the power 
to acquire the territory by purchase. In 
other words, we purchased some land 
from a man who perhaps did not “own” 
it, and the act of purchase was itself 
subject to a possibly unconstitutional in- 
terpretation. 

A third teacher is discussing with his 
class the initiation of a parcel post serv- 
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ice by the national government during 
Taft’s administration. He asks: “Is this 
what some persons mean by ‘creeping 
socialism’? Should the government com- 
pete with private business? Does free 
and private enterprise mean that the 
government should not deliver packages 
at a cost that private business cannot 
compete against? If we oppose TVA, and 
similarly socialistic endeavors, is it con- 
sistent for us to advocate that the govern- 
ment get out of the business of delivering 
mail?” 

Of course, students can develop their 
intellect in certain directions without 
teachers asking questions about contro- 
versial matters. Youth could learn rules 
of thinking from a study of non-contro- 
versial material such as the subject mat- 
ter of plane geometry. But it does not fol- 
low that they would find it easy to trans- 
fer this learning to a study of contro- 
versy. Although our theories of transfer 
are less complete than we would like 
them to be, we are at least certain that 
persons will approach controversy ra- 
tionally only if their education includes 
a rational study of major issues in Ameri- 
can life. Limiting their education to ra- 
tional study of non-controversial mate- 
rials would prolong and deepen the prob- 
lems of cultural lag which plague our 
civic life. Controversial issues in citizen- 
ship are the issues which most cry out 
for solution, and an education which 
neglects full, free, and reflective study of 
cultural conflicts would limit the think- 
ing of students to problems of least im- 
portance. Furthermore, the study of 
plane geometry takes on a new vigor and 
rigor when teachers question the prac- 
tical use of Euclidean geometry. It is a 

LAWRENCE E. METCALF is associate 

professor of education, University of 


Illinois, Urbana. 
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practical geometry for those who wish to 
lay out a baseball diamond but its useful- 
ness is limited when one tries to track 
the stars, or to understand the mysteries 
of nuclear physics. 

Some critics of public education who 
decry the lack of intellectual challenge 


in its curriculum also oppose problem- : 


centered teaching of the social studies on 
the ground that it upsets young people, 
leads to wrong conclusions, fosters cyni- 
cism and doubt, and wastes the students’ 
time when they would be better engaged 
in a study of less interesting but more 
fundamental material. Opposed to this 
view is the idea that intellects develop 
when thoughts occur, and that students 
are not likely to think except when faced 
by conflicts of belief which are as inter- 
esting as they are puzzling. And _ this 
latter view emphi sizes thoughtful study 
of civic issues as an antidote for civic 
apathy, social prejudice, stereotyped 
concepts, and cultural lag. If it be true 
that the social sciences lack the mature 
development of the physical sciences, 
we cannot bring citizenship in this coun- 
try up-to-date except as we train our 
future citizens in rational approaches to 
the making of civic decisions. 


“A Prizing of Objectivity” 


An individual teacher can resolve this 
issue for himself only by thinking him- 
self through to a position that he can 
call his own. Without a position, he can- 
not teach, and as soon as he achieves a 
position he ceases to be neutral on this 
particular issue. A public group which 
insists upon objectivity in our teachers, 
and then proceeds to define objectivity 
as a synonym for neutrality, is insisting 
that teachers have no educational theory 
at all. A prizing of objectivity implies a 
total theory of education based upon 
scientific data and a valuing of democ- 
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racy. The only teachers who can take an 
objective approach to learning are those 
who are rational in their conclusions 
about the nature of learning, and who 
are democratic in their value prefer- 
ences. It may be true that students can- 
not learn democracy except as they prac- 
tice some, but without an objective 
study of what democracy means they can 
hardly know what it is that they should 
practice. And teachers cannot develop 
this understanding of democracy by neg- 
lecting to nourish in their students an 
objective study of democracy. 

Let us suppose that students in a 
science class are learning the data upon 
which scientists base their acceptance of 
a theory of evolution. If a student insists 
that there is a “higher” truth above and 
beyond the experimental truth of science, 
and if other students disagree with him, 
the objective teacher ceases to be neutral 
if he suggests an objective study of this 
difference in point of view. His espousal 
of an objective approach would be re- 
garded by many religious leaders as any- 
thing but a neutral stand. Likewise, if he 
takes the position that there is a truth 
we cannot ascertain with human intelli- 
gence, some social scientists will feel he 
has departed from neutrality. Some 
science teachers would resolve this dif- 
ference by pointing out that we have at 
least two views of the universe and its 
truth, explore the origin of eachy identify 
the premises of each, and compare the 
achievements of science with those of 
religion. Again, this resolution may be 
objective but far from neutral. Perhaps 
the best insight that we can offer such a 
teacher is that social neutrality is usually 
more social than neutral, and that demo- 
cratic societies provide the greatest free- 
dom to explore beliefs objectively. Many 
physicists hoid this insight but not so 
many sociologists. 
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Every teacher has a definition of truth 
implicit in his teaching. Without a defini- 
tion he cannot teach. Many teachers no 
doubt have confused and conflicting defi- 
nitions, and a certain ambivalence, if 
not sheer opportunism, may appear in 
their teaching. It may be the confused, 
or ambivalent, or opportunistic teacher 
that some persons have in mind when 
they advocate neutral teaching. The only 
alternative to “neutral” and confused 
teaching is that which emphasizes objec- 
tive study of ideas, and it is a part of 
every teacher's job to render explicit the 
definition of truth implied by such study. 
Unless he does this, his students are not 
likely to sense, except in the dimmest 
sort of way, the values and purposes to 
be achieved from a study of problems, 
issues, or ideas. 

We dare not forget that among those 
critics who want thinking in the schools 
without having thinking in the schools 
are thousands of high school graduates 
every one of whom spent 12 or more 
years in a public school. Evidently, one 
can go to school for years and years with- 
out learning what schooling is. I do not 
wish to suggest that high school students 
should be required to take “education 
courses.” I can think of no greater waste 
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of time for either teachers or high school 
students. But surely an understanding of 
public education, learning, and thinking 
are among the concepts to be taught in 
any program of general education a high 
school might conceive. And adolescents 
being what they are, the high school 
which teaches that learning to think 
takes place when problems are faced and 
resolved reflectively had better have 
some problem-solving in its curriculum. 
The more controversial the problem the 
more challenging to intellect it will be. 

To some extent this clarification of 
what education is and how intellects de- 
velop can be a by-product of all good 
teaching. Students who think about com- 
munity controversy are likely to acquire 
by osmosis some understanding of how 
human beings learn. But very probably 
the general education program in high 
schools of the future will have to include 
a systematic study of public education, 
and this study would be largely cultural 
and psychological in its subject matter 
content. Until this occurs on a systematic 
basis, I believe we can continue to ex- 
pect to encounter adult citizens who 
because of their “education” oppose in 
our public schools the kind of education 
they don’t know that they want. 
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WILLIAM O. STANLEY 


The Search for Consensus 


“To a marked degree a majority decision serves to institute 


an experimental trial which, as it elicits facts not otherwise 


available, may move the group toward a wider agreement.” 


N COMMON with many other activi- 

ties of modern life the conduct of the 
school is a group enterprise. As such it 
requires the cooperative efforts of many 
individuals based upon the acceptance 
by all concerned of common decisions 
and policies. In the past these decisions 
and policies were typically the work of 
a hierarchy of administrative officials 
culminating in the superintendent of 
schools and the school board. But in re- 
cent years—with the active participation 
of many school administrators—a more 
democratic theory of educational policy 
making has gained substantial support. 
Specific decisions, of course, must often 
be made by individual administrators 
and teachers even though these decisions 
may affect other persons as well. But 
the formulation of the basic policies 
which govern such decision making in- 
creasingly is being regarded as a group 
task in which teachers, lay councils and 
even pupils should participate along 
with the administrative staff of the 
school.! 

As yet this conception of educational 

* This does not mean that lay groups or pupils 
should participate in the determination of all 
questions of school policy. There is, in all fully 
developed professions, a recognized domain of 
professional autonomy. In education this domain 
has not, as yet, been adequately defined or 
recognized. But the educational profession can- 
not afford to surrender professional autonomy 
within its own sphere of professional compe- 
tence. See Myron K. Lieberman, Education as 
a Profession, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956, p: 87-123. 
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control is probably limited to a minority 
of our school systems—and even where it 
pertains in theory the participation of 
teachers and lay groups in policy making 
is sometimes more nominal than real. 
Nevertheless, there are significant reasons 
for the belief that the trend toward wider 
participation in educational policy mak- 
ing will continue. Teachers are now more 
conscious than they were in the past of 
the rights and responsibilities of mem- 
bership in the educational profession. 
Educational leadership has become more 
and more aware both of the widespread 
public concern with the work of the 
school and the fact that the public will 
more readily support policies and pro- 
grams where it has assisted in their 
formulation. Further, many educators 
are convinced that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to develop democratic char- 
acter in a school system which does not 
itself embody democratic principles in 
its organization and control. And finally, 
careful studies have shown that a demo- 
cratic atmosphere is more productive of 
good morale and effective work than an 
authoritarian atmosphere. For all these 
reasons the movement toward a demo- 
cratic conception of school administra- 
tion and control may be expected to grow 
in the years ahead. 


Consensus vs, Majority Rule 


Obviously the inclusion of a large 
number of individuals and groups, each 
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with somewhat different interests and 
perspectives, in the task of policy formu- 
lation requires some procedure for arriv- 
ing at decisions which for the present at 
least are binding on all concerned. There 
is common agreement that in a demo- 
cratic society the central core of this pro- 
cedure is free and informed discussion. 
Traditionally this has meant open debate, 
compromise and majority decision under 
the rules of parliamentary law. 

Recently, however, a number of edu- 
cators influenced by studies of the 
methodology of decision making and of 
group dynamics have challenged the 
adequacy of these familiar procedures.” 
The heart of this position is the thesis 
that wherever possible consensus should 
be substituted for compromise and ma- 
jority rule as the goal of group delibera- 
tion. Compromise and majority decision, 
it is contended, do not really resolve the 
issues at stake nor do they truly satisfy 
all of the persons concerned. At best they 
achieve a merely temporary solution. 
Further, it is argued, majority rule re- 
tains some of the elements of coercion— 
it is, at bottom, a type of power struggle 
in which ballots are substituted for bul- 
lets and in which certain minority rights 
are respected. 

Serious objections have also been 
raised to debate as the cardinal form of 
group deliberation. Disagreements about 
policies usually involve conflicts of inter- 
ests, values and personalities, as well as 
disputes about facts. Debate, it is as- 
serted, is at once too competitive and too 
superficial to deal effectively with such 
problems. Even a cooperative study of 


* See R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Ken- 
neth D. Benne and B. Othanel Smith, The Im- 
provement of Practical Intelligence, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1950; and Ken- 
neth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan, Human 
Relations in Curriculum Change, New York: 
Che Dryden Press, 1951. 
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the facts, while essential to any genuine 
resolution of the conflict, is not enough. 
What is needed, according to this view, 
is a new way of conducting group dis- 
cussion which not only takes account of 
the personality needs and human rela- 
tionships involved, but also aids the 
members of the group to envision new 
solutions and to reconstruct their own 
interests, values and prejudices. More- 
over, the students of group dynamics be- 
lieve that they have discovered the rudi- 
ments, at least, of such a methodology. 

As the readers of Educational Leader- 
ship know, this conception of democratic 
method has been widely used since the 
end of the second world war. But it has 
also been sharply assailed. Democracy, 
it is said, requires diversity rather than 
consensus. The democratic method is not 
a substitute for human struggle but a 
way of modifying and regulating strug- 
gle through open discussion, compromise 
and majority rule where collective de- 
cisions must be made. Indeed, there 
seems to be a distinct feeling that an 
emphasis on consensus would engender 
subtle pressures for conformity. 

Further, it is asserted, the techniques 
of group management and discussion 
which have grown out of the “group 
dynamics movement” are unnecessary 
and dangerous. Values and interests can, 
and should be, broadened and tested by 
the same basic methodology employed in 
the verification of descriptive proposi- 
tions—that is, through a rigorous exami- 
nation of the consequences to which they 
lead in action. Insofar as the techniques 
of “group dynamics” depart from this 
basic methodology they are devices 
which may be used to manipulate people 
a fact which 





and to control thought 
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many who hold this point of view be- 
lieve is unconsciously revealed by the use 
of the term “human engineering.” A few 
critics, in fact, have bluntly asserted that, 
regardless of the intent of those who em- 
ploy them, these techniques are simply 
a form of brain washing. 

Admittedly the conflict between the 
advocates of these two conceptions of 
democratic method may not always be as 
sharp as it has been presented in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. But it is clear that 
there are significant differences which 
must be considered by all those inter- 
ested in promoting democratic. policy 
formation. Obviously it is not possible 
effectively to explore i in a brief article all 
of the issues raised by the “search for 
consensus.” I will attempt, however, to 
state a point of view with respect to 
three of these issues. 


The Need for Basic Agreement 


Despite the inherent opposition of 
democracy to enforced conformity of 
thought, any functional group—from a 
bridge club to the United Nations — 
necessarily rests either on naked force 
or on some basic consensus. It is true 
that a democratic society must honor 
diversity of opinion. It is also true that 
progress is possible only in a social at- 
mosphere which encourages new and 
deviant ideas. Universal agreement at 
all points, even if it could be achieved in 
a complex, modern society, would not be 
desirable. 

But it is a grave error to argue from 
these premises that the only consensus 
required in a democratic group is the 
agreement to disagree. Divergent opin- 
ions, especially where they involve dif- 
ferent interests and values, mean con- 
flicts over policy wherever common ac- 
tion is essential. Conflict, of course, is not 
necessarily bad. The fact is, as many 
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sociologists have recognized, there are 
two types of conflict. The first, set in the 
context of a genuine community, is al- 
ways limited, and is often stimulating 
and productive. The second, where this 
context is absent or present only to a 
slight degree, typically engenders bitter- 
ness, hate and a ruthless struggle for 
dominance. Shared purposes and beliefs, 
however, are the essence of community. 
Moreover, it is precisely these common 
ends and postulates which provide the 
standards by which disputes about other 
matters are adjudicated. Democratic co- 
operation, therefore, while it does not re- 
quire universal agreement on all matters 
of importance, does presume a basic con- 
text of shared ends and beliefs. 


Consensus and Majority Rule 


As we have previously noted, a second 
point of issue in theory of democratic 
group deliberation, concerns the relative 
claims of majority rule and consensus in 
the determination of group policy. Here 
it would seem to me that there is a place 
for both; indeed, majority decisions may 
frequently represent an intermediary 
stage in the development of consensus. 

If it is possible in the time available 
to devise a policy that is, in the fullest 
sense, acceptable to all of those affected 
by this policy this result would, I think, 
generally be regarded as preferable to 
one dictated by a bare majority. The 
achievement of a genuine consensus in a 
limited time, however, is frequently dif- 
ficult or impossible. Needed facts may be 
neither available nor readily attainable 
prior to the adoption of some policy. Dif- 
ferences in values, interests and beliefs 
may prove too pervasive and too deep 
to permit the development of a common 
point of view. And, even if the objective 
situation would admit an ideal solution, 
the group may not possess the insight re- 
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quired to discover a policy broad enough 
to include fully all of the diverse inter- 
ests and values represented by it. In this 
case the refusal to act on the bases of a 
majority decision means that action must 
be indefinitely postponed. 

There are doubtless occasions in which 
it is wise to delay action rather than vio- 
late the feelings of a minority. But we 
must not overlook either the fact that an 
immediate decision is frequently neces- 
sary or that majorities may also entertain 
strong convictions. In these _ circum- 
stances to insist that action must await 
consensus is to embrace, in effect, a 
species of minority rule. Consensus may 
represent the ideal solution, but in prac- 
tice democracy cannot dispense with 
either compromise or the principle of 
majority rule. 

Nevertheless it must be observed that 
this principle itself rests on a deeper con- 
sensus at two significant points. The 
minority must be willing to abide by the 
decision of the majority, while the ma- 
jority must respect the right of the 
minority to work for a later reversal of 
the decision. In this sense, no major ques- 
tion of policy is ever fully settled in a 
democratic group until a_ substantial 
consensus has been reached. Policies, 
moreover, are ultimately tested in action. 
It is true that action entails consequences 
which are not always wholly reversible. 
But to a marked degree a majority de- 
cision serves to institute an experimental 
trial which, as it elicits facts not other- 
wise available, may move the group to- 
ward a wider agreement. 


Group Process vs. Scientific Method 

Despite the differences between the 
two conceptions of democratic method 
explored in this paper, there is agreement 
at one crucial point. Deliberation must 
be informed by a careful search for rele- 
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vant knowledge and fact. There is no 
issue regarding the necessity for an accu- 
rate determination of the facts in the 
formulation of policy. But there are is- 
sues with respect to the adequacy of fact 
finding as the sole resource in delibera- 
tions about matters of policy. 
First, the students of group dynamics 
insist that any adequate conception of 
the methodology of group discussion 
must include techniques which take into 
account our knowledge of human rela- 
tionships and of the psychological needs 
of individuals. The purpose of these tech- 
niques is to develop in individual par- 
ticipants the human relations skills re- 
quired to reduce to a minimum irrational 
obstacles to reasoned discussion. It 
would be difficult to deny that such ir- 
rationalities exist or that their removal 
would increase the effectiveness of group 
deliberation. It may be true that some of 
the techniques proposed in this connec- 
tion could be used to manipulate people 
or to create subtle group pressures for a 
species of conformity which submerges 
genuine differences. If so, the proper 
remedy would seem to be the develop- 
ment of better techniques or of more 
adequate safeguards against the misuse 
of existing procedures. Obviously, where 
this cannot be done the methods in ques- 
tion should be abandoned. But the con- 
tention that some or all of the procedures 
so far suggested are not acceptable is not 
a valid argument against the study of 
group processes or the attempt to find 
ways to improve human relationship 
skills in the context of group deliberation. 
Second, John Dewey consistently ar- 
gued that, broadly conceived, the scien- 
tific method is the method appropriate 
to the solution of all human problems. 
On the other hand, Professor Raup and 
his colleagues have asserted that the 
methodology of policy judgments in- 
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cludes elements not found in the scien- 
tific method—a view which is apparently 
shared by many of the students of group 
dynamics. It is possible that the appar- 
ent conflict between these two positions 
is due largely to differences in the defini- 
tions of scientific method. Indeed, it is 
my personal opinion that Dewey's con- 
ception of scientific method is broad 
enough to include the methodological 
contributions of Professor Raup and of 
group dynamics. But even if it is correct, 
this conclusion should not blind us to the 
possibility that deliberation about ques- 
tions of policy may require methodolog- 
ical resources not ordinarily compre- 
hended under the rubric of scientific 
method. 


Questions of policy typically involve 
adjustments of conflicting values and 
interests. The formulation of policy, 
therefore, entails a whole range of prob- 
lems not present in the determination of 
matters of fact. These problems are dif- 
ficult enough in any case. Certainly we 
cannot afford to overlook any methodo- 
logical resource which might aid in their 
solution. If, to take a single example, role 
playing will help to sensitize people to 
the interests and perspectives of others 
differently situated, then it is properly a 
part of the discipline of group delibera- 
tion. Hence, I would conclude there is 
much to be gained by a broad and thor- 
ough study of both group dynamics and 
the methodology of group deliberation. 


JOSEPH J. SCHWAB 


Is Consensus Enough? 


This article clarifies the reference of consensus: what it points 


to and what the referent is like. 


It then considers how the con- 


ditions can be established under which consensus can run its 


course. 


F consensus had not become confused 

with concensus over the past 30 years, 
the question of its sufficiency would not 
arise. For, disentangled from the blur of 
meanings into which it has fallen, con- 
sensus is visible as not merely enough, 
but as nothing less than the process by 
which warrantable conclusions and de- 
fensible decisions are ordinarily made. 

But the confusion has occurred and has 
become more and more embodied in our 
thinking with the rise of sentimental lib- 
eralism and the consequent increase in 
use of cold-blooded processes of opinion 
formation. Our first task, then, is to 
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clarify the reference of consensus: what it 
points to and what the referent is like. 
Once that is done, we can turn from the 
unnecessary question of its adequacy to a 
serious one: how the conditions can be 
established under which consensus can 
run its course. 


Is Consensus Adequate? 

Let us first examine the unhappy dy- 
namic from which the mis-taken question 
of the adequacy of consensus arises. This 
dynamic begins with some debasement 
of legitimate processes of enquiry. One 
common form of this debasement we 
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may call administration by manipulation. 
A group of men, flattered by being con- 
sulted on a problem, is supplied with a 
tendentious formulation of it (which 
masquerades as forthright) along with 
selected fragments of fact and selected 
opinions of experts. All three are de- 
signed to obscure the areas of solution 
unwanted by the administrator and to 
brighten the pathway which it is in- 
tended that the group shall follow. 

The selected opinions of experts are 
also designed to contain provocative dif- 
ferences of view on matters of little 
moment to the conclusion: which the 
group is intended to reach. By this 
means, the group is given “something to 
do.” Its members can discuss, debate, 
weigh, and thus be persuaded that they 
are engaging in the process of consensus. 
Meanwhile, they are the more effectively 
distracted from the issues and alterna- 
tives they are not intended to perceive. 

These occasions for debate serve also 
to initiate the affective side of concensus 
engineering, the process, borrowed from 
“group dynamics,” by. which committees 
and assemblies are led to value their 
fellow-feeling, their sense of “belonging,” 
their “togetherness,” so highly that agree- 
ment as such comes to be much more 
heavily weighted than concern about the 
soundness of what is agreed upon. It is 
unnecessary to say more about this 
process. 

The other common debasement of le- 
gitimate enquiry we may call administra- 
tion by enumeration. It consists of en- 
couraging groups to arrive at decision 
whether or not they possess the requisite 
skill and knowledge. 

Often, this unskilled pursuit of agree- 
ment occurs out of an ignorance, fostered 
by the pattern of American education, of 
the complexity of problems, of meanings 
and of knowledge. American education 
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has firmly convinced a great many of us 
that what is not clear and simple on first 
hearing or first consideration is merely 
obfuscated. We therefore simplify what 
may be complex in fact, with obvious ill- 
effects on the decisions we make about it. 

Equally often, unskilled pursuit of de- 
cision arises from faith in the ultimate 
rightness of some obscure thing like 
Rousseau’s General Will, or from loyalty 
to what is mistakenly believed to be the 
democratic process. To cite farfetched 
examples, the rank-and-file of an army is 
asked to choose a strategic plan; the fac- 
ulty of a school system is asked to decide 
on the disposition of surplus property; 
the children in the fifth grade are asked 
to choose their textbook. There are occa- 
sions in the administration of a polity— 
school, town or nation — when sound 
reason dictates that the general will or a 
general belief ought to be known or 
ought to prevail. Thus methods of evok- 
ing a general will or bringing to light a 
general belief are appropriate in their 
place, as in the jury system, in the wag- 
ing of war or in discovering causes of 
friction and non-cooperation. 

But such methods, for all their useful- 
ness in some situations are still only a 
con-census, an enumeration of common 
attitudes already held or brought to 
being by methods inaccessible to public, 
competent review and criticism. They 
are not ways to obtain the most warrant- 
able conclusion or decision. 

Such dilutions and corruptions of en- 
quiry as these lead to the spurious prob- 
lem of the adequacy of consensus. The 
intermediate step consists in the forma- 
tion of certain habits and certain guilts 
familiar enough in the American scene. 

From continued participation in un- 
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skilled debate comes the attitude that 
participation is a right rather than a 
responsibility. We take the whole task of 
decision-making to ourselves, unchecked 
by the misfortunes which ensue, because 
the administrator, in his role as executor 
of our will, can always be blamed in lieu 
of blaming the quality of the decisions 
themselves. And we enforce our “right” 
to decision-making by converting the 
doctrine of “right” into a principle of 
contingent action. We will not work 
toward any goal or through any means 
which we have not, ourselves, affirmed. 

From continued subjection to manipu- 
lation, on the other hand, comes inca- 
pacity for intelligent participation in the 
work which the decision now requires. 
Precisely because he has been subjected 
to half-truths, half-facts and simplifica- 
tions, the manipulated man can see what 
he is supposed to do only in half-way 
fashion, simplified to the point that out- 
comes fall short of or beside the intended 
aim. He goes through prescribed motions 
which are unmodulated by clear and pre- 
cise understanding of w hat they are in- 
tended for, or, conversely, drives blindly 
toward prescribed goals without having 
at his command those considered, alter- 
native ways of moving toward them 
which adequate enquiry and discussion 
would have provided. 

We have seen more than enough of 
these effects of corruption of enquiry in 
the schools. The former is seen when 
teachers are manipulated into consent 

pre-chosen texts with no adequate 
grasp of the desiderata which have dic- 
tated the choice of these rather than 
other materials. We see the latter when 
teachers are manipulated into assent to 
lists of utterly ambiguous and pretentious 
“objectives” with little or no opportunity 
to understand by enquiry into alternative 
objectives or alternative formulations 
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what they imply by way of choice and 
treatment of materials of instruction. 

Finally, from all of these, there accrue 
to the administrator, guilt, frustration or 
impotence. If he has manipulated, he is 
frustrated by the fact that his fine subtle- 
ties, and the assents, enthusiasms and 
“togetherness” which his manipulations 
have produced, issue in no effective ac- 
tion. If he has taken the responsibility for 
major decisions to himself, he is moved 
by guilts at his violation of the “demo- 
cratic” process. And if he has let himself 
be reduced to executor and scapegoat of 
the general wiil, he is impotent before 
the principle of contingent action which 
he has evoked. 


How Consensus Can 
Run Its Course 


Little wonder that the administrator 
now asks, “Is concensus enough?” But 
little doubt too that a yea or nay will 
make no difference in the situation. The 
problem is not to supplement these proc- 
esses which have been miscalled con- 
sensus. The problem is to replace them 
with the genuine thing. 

The genuine thing is the sensitive, flex- 
ible, informed and competent processes 
of enquiry. This reference of the notion 
of consensus is visible in its parts. The 
sensus refers to the sense and sensibility 
required for the apprehension of matters 
of fact and for judgment concerning their 
significance and order. The con refers to 
the public character which is required of 
sense and sensibility by the fallibility 
both of enquiry itself and of the men 
who engage in it. 

One property of enquiry, important to 
our purpose, consists in the fact that 
neither the relevant facts, nor problems, 
nor the boundaries of a subject-matter, 
are objectively given to it. Rather, they 
are provisionally and tentatively dis- 
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cerned by bringing “principles” to bear 
on the undiscriminated congeries of facts 
presented by nature. These principles 
consist of conceptions of the nature of a 
subject-matter, such as particle, wave, 
organism, personality, culture, civiliza- 
tion, plus more precise and limited terms 
and distinctions which operate within 
the larger concepts. 

Different problem areas use widely 
different principles: notions of culture 
are presently inapplicable in biology; 
conceptions of organism effective in 
biology have not yet been effectively ap- 
plied in the physical sciences. Since the 
principles differ widely and since the 
way in which principles are applied is 
determined in great degree by the char- 
acter of the subject-matter and of the 
principles themselves, it follows that 
much experience is needed for enquiry in 
a given field. And it follows thence that 
experienced competence gained in one 
field with one set of principles is of little 
value in another. There is very little gen- 
eralized “method” of enquiry which can 
be applied indifferently to any subject. 

An additional gulf exists between 
“practical” enquiries which aim to estab- 
lish policies and make decisions in re- 
stricted, concrete situations, and “theo- 
retical” enquiries aimed at conclusions 
about some subject-matter in general. 
In science we can make our subject-mat- 
ter as abstracted as we please. Galilean 
kinematics is about a pure body in pure 
fall. Neither the shape nor the texture of 
the body is considered, nor the medium 
through which it falls. The chemist’s 
atomic weight of sodium is the atomic 
weight of pure sodium. But in the prac- 
tical, abstraction is not possible. Practi- 
cal bodies have their shape and texture, 
and fall through a medium with density 
and viscosity. The engineer's sodium is 
only almost pure. An administrator does 
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not employ a personality-type but a per- 
sonality, and not a certain intellectual 
competence, but such a competence with 
a personality and a wife and domestic 
habits more-or-less indissolubly attached 
to it. 

This difference between the theoret- 
ical and the practical means that even the 
generalizable methods of inference 
which operate in the sciences are not di- 
rectly applicable to the practical. Nor 
can the “pure” knowledge of a subject- 
matter be applied unmodified to practi- 
cal instances of it. Instead, actual experi- 
ence with the practical zone itself must 
intervene to direct the application of 
theory and to modulate inference. 
Theory and practice differ, then, in re- 
spect of both principle and method. 

The significance for our own enquiry 
of these points about enquiry is that they 
give us the reason for what we already 
know: that the constituency of an edu- 
cational institution is not, as a rule, very 
effective in the formulation of policy and 
the making of practical decisions. Teach- 
ers, scientists, humanists, are not hired 
because they are good practical men, 
good administrators, but because they 
are good humanists or scientists. And 
qua scientists, critics, teachers or psy- 
chologists, they are not competent prac- 
tical men. The training they have re- 
ceived in their field or vocation, so far 
from teaching them the modes of practi- 
cal enquiry, may even constitute a block 
to such operations. Teachers here and 
there may be able practitioners, but if 
they are, it is from other experience, 
other abilities, not because of, or in cor- 
relation with, their competence as hu- 
manists and scientists. 

Thus we see that if sound modes of 
practical enquiry are to be substituted 
for concensus making, the practical task 
of the administrator is to educate his 
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constituency in the arts of practical en- 
quiry. We can also see that this educa- 
tion must have its affective side as well. 
Each individual of a constituency must 
discover enough of his own competency 
and of the usefully diverse competences 
of his colleagues to help wean him from 
his dependence on membership in a 
chorus of assent and from the insecurity 
and suspicion which breed the principle 
of contingent action. 

But practical enquiry is an art which 
can be learned only by the doing. Four 
conditions define the necessary educa- 
tion for it: (a) Real problems must be 
undertaken. (b) They must arise in the 
course of a continuing enterprise. (c) 
They must be faced in company with 
men more able at the work. (d) And the 
“learner” must recognize and suffer the 
consequences, good or ill, of his choices 
and decisions. 

This means that the ultimately practi- 
cal problem of the administrator is to 
devise means by which these conditions 
can be met while yet preserving the insti- 
tution from serious injury at the hands of 
its learning citizens. 

To this end, I suggest nine precepts or 
principles, no one of them novel, which 
taken together may suggest ways in 
which this work could be carried on: 

1. The principle of Distributed Re- 
sponsibility. The number of committees, 
each with a significant work to do, shall 
be so increased that in a two or three 
year period almost all members of a 
constituency will have served on one. 
Committee work shall become as regular 
a part of the life of the institution as the 
meeting of classes. 

2. The principle of Sustained Responsi- 
bility. Committees shall not be dis- 
charged when their decision or report is 
made. Instead their integrity shall be 
maintained through frequent consulta- 
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tion and participation with the adminis- 
trator in the executive work emanating 
from their original action. Then, 

3. The principle of Responsible Re- 
view. The consequences of major com- 
mittee actions shall be reviewed by sep- 
arately established committees after an 
appropriate interval. The reports of re- 
view committees shall be faced by origi- 
nal committees in full sessions of the 
constituency. 

4. The principle of Delegated Respon- 
sibility. The actions of most committees 
shall not be submitted to approval by the 
constituency. Rather, committees shall 
include elected representatives of the 
constituency, and committees so consti- 
tuted shall have delegated power to make 
their report directly to the administrator 
and follow through as per Principle 2. 
(Representative government is as legiti- 
mate an expression of democracy as the 
town meeting, and is here a_ principal 
means by which the dogma of contingent 
action can be challenged. ) 

5. The principle of Administrative 
Participation. Committees shall also con- 
tain one or two appointed members who 
are men already (and clearly ) capable of 
practical decision. The administrator 
himself shall occasionally function as 
such a member. 

6. The principle of Administrative 
Privilege. On receiving the recommenda- 
tions of a committee operating under 
Principle 4, the administrator may once 
criticize a recommendation and request 
reconsideration. He may, of course, make 
comments and suggestions at any time. 

7. The principle of the Considered Re- 
port. No committee shall submit only its 
recommendation. On the contrary, all 
reports shall describe significant alterna- 
tives considered and report the reasons 
for their rejection. Such reports then 
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form the ground for action under Prin- 
ciples 3 and 6. 

8. The principle of the Multiplication 
of Alternatives. Existing committees, 
larger groups and the whole constituency 
shall meet often with specialists and 
members of other institutions who will 
describe, recommend or argue for modes 
of action different from local practice. 
The receiving audience shall then discuss 
and argue such suggestions among them- 
selves. This procedure is to be followed, 
not merely for matters under considera- 
tion, but especially for matters which 
appear to be settled. Such querying of 


existing practice shall become as much a 
regular part of the life of the community 
as committee work itself. 

9. The principle of Cherished Diver- 
sity. Parallel with Principle 8, pilot ex- 
periments in deviant approaches to a 
problem shall be encouraged. One school 
of a system, one teacher of a staff, one 
section of a course, shall be encouraged 
to undertake deviations of its own devis- 
ing and to report at the end of each pilot 
operation on the procedure, success and 
failure, and reaction to the experiment. 
Such experimentalism shall become a 
regular part of the life of the institution. 


LYLE K. EDDY 


The American School 
and Its Social Context 


**With respect to the program of the school, the effective social 


emphasis has tended to be defined in terms of the dominant 


exigencies of the moment rather more than with the broad 


vision of a Jefferson.” 


N SEEKING a basis for the school cur- 

riculum, many persons in American 
education have emphasized the learner's 
experience. Others have stressed the 
need for a society-oriented curriculum. 
This issue of Educational Leadership has 
been planned to include a review of 
these two emphases, the stress on social 
considerations being assigned to the 
present article. 

In the past the two emphases have 
tended to be set in opposition. But the 
school is unavoidably conditioned by the 
society and culture in which it operates. 
And the shape of that society is affected 
in turn by what is done in its schools. 
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The optimum development of the child, 
on which the strength of the society de- 
pends, requires certain conditions and 
arrangements rather than others in so- 
ciety. And the health and prosperity of 
the society, of which the child is a de- 
pendent member, also require certain 
things rather than others in the develop- 
ment of the child. Ascertainment and 
satisfaction of these requirements, both 
in specific and in general, are indis- 
pensable to sound curriculum planning 
and development. The focus of the pres- 
ent article is on selected features of the 
American society and their bearing in 
planning the program of the American 
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schools. To avoid misunderstanding, 
is to be understood that this focus re- 
flects the division of labor assigned to this 
article and is not an attempt to detract 
from the learner's experience as a point 
of equally basic importance in cur- 
riculum planning. 

Historically the emphasis on social 
considerations in connection with Ameri- 
can schools has been a basic feature of 
the social and political ideals by which 
Americans have sought to guide them- 
selves. Three aspects of the emphasis in 
its early history merit note, all of them 
strongly influenced by the struggle for 
freedom which gave the United States 
its beginning as a nation. One of them 
was the conviction that the most effective 
safeguard against political tyranny is, as 
Jefferson put it, “to illuminate, as far as 
practicable, the minds of the people at 
large,” so that they might participate 
with intelligence in the management of 
the affairs of state. A second conviction, 
also stated by Jefferson, was the belief in 
the importance of developing “those tal- 
ents which nature has sown as liberally 
among the poor as the rich, but which 
perish without use, if not sought for and 
cultivated.”! Jefferson spoke of this in 
behalf of the welfare of the nation. He 
also spoke in behalf of a nation which 
took the life, liberty, and pursuit of hap- 
piness of its members as its guiding ideal. 
The third aspect of the early social em- 
phasis centered on the cultivation of 
loyalty to the new nation aspiring to be 
governed by these ideals. 

This emphasis on the social role of the 
school did not, and still does not, want 

*R. F. Butts, L. A. Cremin. A History of 


Education in American Culture. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1953, p. 189. 
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for opposition, particularly when it 
comes to its translation into practice. 
Nevertheless it inspired the gradually 
victorious struggle during the nineteenth 
century for a nonsectarian school system 
controlled and supported by the public 
and open to all the children of the nation 
regardless of color, creed, parental na- 
tionality, or social and economic status. 
And it continues to animate the struggle 
for an even more effective and thorough- 
going realization of this system 

But with respect to the program of 
this school, the effective social emphasis 
has tended to be defined in terms of the 
dominant exigencies of the moment 
rather more than with the broad vision of 
a Jefferson. In the fore part of the nine- 
teeth century, the great bulk of the popu- 
lation consisted of freehold farm fami- 
lies and rural communities. The level of 
technology was low. Children learned 
the livelihoods of their fathers through 
apprenticeship. Loyalty to the American 
ideals and way of life was picked up 
through family, church, and neighbor- 
hood. And with affairs of state relatively 
simple and remote and only one white 
male in seven eligible to vote the need 
for schooling to help develop an intelli- 
gent electorate was not pressing. But 
there was the traditional Protestant em- 
phasis on reading and interpreting the 
Bible for oneself. Moreover, money was 
exchanged; there were household ac- 
counts to be kept; newspapers were in- 
creasingly available; and there were 
letters to write and to read. These activi- 
ties depended upon elementary mastery 
of skills traditionally associated with the 
school, and the cultivation of this mas- 
tery became the program demanded of 
the ele mentary school.? Under the cir- 
cumstances the effective social emphasis 
fell chiefly on making such a program 


* [bid., p. 213. 
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more widely available and on elimi- 
nating from it those aspects of the Euro- 
pean academic tradition which had no 
obvious bearing for agrarian America. 

As the century moved on the United 
States became an industrial nation. The 
skills and talents required of the new 
generations increased in number, variety, 
and complexity, running beyond the pos- 
sibility of transmission by apprentice- 
ship. Furthermore, — industrialization 
brought urbanization and separation be- 
tween children and their fathers’ occupa- 
tions. And while it was reducing and 
changing family and neighborhood in- 
fluences, it was increasing the signifi- 
cance of the United States as a nation 
and world power. Thus the cultivation of 
vocational talents and skills and the de- 
velopment of loyalty to the American 
ideals and way of life gradually came to 
be the pressing needs of society. And it 
was in these terms that the school pro- 
gram began to be viewed. 

First the elementary program was ex- 
panded to take some account of the new 
needs. Then, as this became insufficient, 
the campaign that had previously been 
undertaken with respect to the elemen- 
tarv school was extended with increasing 
vigor to include the secondary school, 
to make it more widely available and to 
revise its program in accordance with the 
new requirements. By the turn of the 
century this was beginning to mean not 
only more reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but also more advanced mathe- 
matics and work in the sciences. The 
earlier study of manners and conduct 
(deriving from some sense of the moral 
ambivalence of technical knowledge and 
from the school’s religious beginnings ) 
had now been displaced by a study of 
geography and history aimed at develop- 
ing a sense of patriotism. And the tradi- 
tional academic stress on text materials 
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was beginning to be challenged by a 
growing emphasis on manual, industrial, 
and commercial training and by the 
child-centered conceptions advanced by 
the followers of Pestalozzi and Froebel.® 

Dewey was giving sympathetic atten- 
tion to some of these new emphases. But 
he was also cautioning against the nar- 
rowness of interpretation they were re- 
ceiving. He argued that activities win- 
ning the interests of children and prepar- 
ing skills useful to industrial society 
should be treated by the school as means 
of generating a sense of active com- 
munity life and an interest in the grow- 
ing bodies of knowledge engaging adult 
minds.* In his Democracy and Educa- 
tion, published in 1916, he stated the 
argument again and more fully and 
stressed the need for cultivating a recon- 
structive and critical attitude toward 
various obnoxious features of the Ameri- 
can society which the advancing indus- 
trialization was accentuating. 

But as Americans moved through the 
first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the dominant and influential em- 
phasis continued to fall along the nar- 
rower lines. The United States was 
becoming a congeries of corporate enter- 
prises, specialized group interests, and 
collective undertakings. The nations of 
the world were increasing their economic 
interdependence. And social and _politi- 
cal problems were taking on tremendous 
complexity. But American schools were 
helping to perpetuate the attitudes of 
laissez-faire individualism and many of 
the limited outlooks of the earlier agrar- 
ian society. In most areas of study on the 
secondary level the stress was on mem- 
ory, recall, and recitation of information 
whose selection and organization largely 


* [bid., p. 382-83, 388. 

‘ Ibid., p. 345-46, 384, 484. Cf. also John 
Dewey, The School and Society, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1899, p. 19-44. 
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avoided most of the major problems of 
the day. Relief from the tension between 
the academic tradition and the newer 
technical and vocational emphases was 
being sought through the institution of 
vocational and technical high schools as 
alternatives to the regular high schools. 
But little consideration was given to 
the effect of this move on the problem of 
developing a people capable of partici- 
pating in an intelligent management of 
public affairs in the modern world. 

On the elementary level, headway was 
being made in establishing a child- 
centered, “activities” curriculum, while 
studies in the psychology of learning and 
child development were extending and 
refining the theory behind this emphasis. 
But salutary as this headway was in many 
respects for education, it fitted with rela- 
tively little disturbance into the “indi- 
vidualistic” evasion of the many prob- 
lems connected with the direction in 
which industrial society was drifting. An 
interest in anthropology and _ social 
theory did exist in connection with the 
development of basic ideas about edu- 
cation. But this remained rather highly 
generalized and had little influence on 
the actual conduct of the schools. 


The close of the 1920's brought eco- 
nomic catastrophe. For the time, at 
least, the complacency toward society 
was suddenly and intensely disturbed. 
A number of educational leaders and 
lay citizens now began arguing that the 
school should be recognizing social and 
political problems and sensitizing people 
to them. It should give pupils experience 
in social action, and it should be making 
them aware of the discrepancies between 
our democratic ideals and our practices. 
But before these sentiments had done 
more than win publicity for themselves, 
the world found itself moving into a war 
having tremendous proportions in itself, 
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but which disclosed potentialities for 
further wars of fantastically destructive 
dimensions. Such was the manifestation 
of the power and complexity of the in- 
dustrial age that had been stealing upon 
us and of the desperate need that now 
exists for the social and moral intelli- 
gence to manage them. 


Social and political problems have oc- 
curred wherever men have lived together 
and are not peculiar to the modern age. 
What is distinctive about the problems 
of our time is their great scope and the 
variety, complexity, and technical char- 
acter of their ramifications. The situation 
for which the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was created is illustrative within our own 
domestic scene, and the present situation 
in the Near East provides an illustration 
on the international level. Problems of 
this sort are affairs of discord among all 
manner of specialized activities and oc- 
cupations involving enormous numbers 
of people. The world is slowly learning 
that the reduction of this discord re- 
quires its measure of understanding and 
cooperative participation on the part of 
the persons entangled in the problems 
and that herein lies no small part of the 
difficulty of solution. 

The difficulty is both intellectual and 
moral to an extent unparalleled in prior 
history. To search out the details of the 
problems, to develop the conceptions for 
the direction of the search, and to pro- 
ject plans and methods of solution is the 
work of extensive inquiry. Since the 
people who are involved in the problems 
and who must participate with under- 
standing in the solutions have their own 
respective occupations and for the most 
part neither the time nor the particular 
kinds of training required to carry on 
such inquiries, this work falls to special- 
ists. Yet to be of avail (and to be tested ), 
the findings must be used by the people 
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in making decisions and in appraising 
the work of elected officials. This con- 
stitutes a tremendous challenge to the 
arts and devices of communication. And 
it calls for people sufficiently apprecia- 
tive of the need and value of such in- 
quiries to give them support and coop- 
eration and to demand and make compe- 
tent use of their findings. 

On the moral side, this means that 
specialized occupations must be kept 
from becoming preoccupations. Ambi- 
tions tied to shortsighted objectives and 
to partial insights into the situations in 
which they operate carry momentum 
calling for moral restraint. Customary 
arrangements which offer some measure 
of satisfaction also offer resistance to 
scrutiny. Flexibility of desires and habits 
is not had without cultivation. Freedom 
from gullibility and untutored belief is 
an affair of training and arduous disci- 
pline as well as of dissemination of re- 
liable information. Responsibility, intel- 
lectual patience, impartiality, open- 
mindedness, and intellectual integrity 
and thoroughness are moral as well as 
intellectual traits, and doubly so when 
linked with problems of human welfare. 
Stated in terms of social issues they are 
also democratic ideals. 

An invaluable resource in cultivating 
some of the needed habits and attitudes 
lies in organizing the school in such a 
way as to give the pupils practice in deal- 
ing critically and democratically with the 
social problems arising among them- 
selves in their school activities. And the 
attitudes may take on wider application 
if the school is made an extension of the 
local community life. But these things 
need also to be treated as means to a 
more appreciative study of the still wider 
and more intricate problems of national 
and international scope. 

Indeed some of us are beginning to 
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suspect that a “problems” curriculum 
may be indispensable to cultivating the 
presently needed ability to do critical 
thinking; that this ability develops under 
the stimulus of unsettled situations; and 
that it is an affair of skills, habits, and 
attitudes of certain kinds rather than 
others and of the command, function, 
and organization of specific contents in 
making appraisals and drawing infer- 
ences. But it would seem that the “prob- 
lems approach” may still be conceived 
too narrowly, with too little imagination 
and insight, and with too little attention 
to planning the selection of problems and 
the study of their relation to one another. 

There are problems within the capaci- 
ties and interests of the pupils, and there 
are others that are not but which success 
with the former must enable and induce 
pupils to tackle later. There are problems 
of direct practical import and others of a 
more purely intellectual nature. There 
are technical problems requiring much 
systematic, preparatory experience with 
prior problems, and there are human 
problems of lesser and wider scope which 
include the technical ones and give them 
human significance. There are problems 
of a research character and others in 
which securing knowledge is but a phase 
in reaching ends of other kinds. There 
are problems bringing the most vexing 
issues of the day into focus and others 
calling for acquisition of familiarity with 
much that is settled in our present life; 
and behind what is now settled lie situa- 
tions that were once unsettled. It is per- 
haps not too much to suggest that at no 
time in human life has there been greater 
need for a guided, progressive, and well 
balanced experience such as_ pupils 
might have were we to give more Care- 
ful attention to developing the potentiali- 
ties and possibilities of a “problems 
curriculum.” 
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How Slice the Cake? 





ALICE V. KELIHER 


“The inquiring thoughts of Dewey, Parker and Kilpatrick all 


seemed to lead to the psychology that superior learning rests 


upon the basis of experience and to the philosophic conviction 


that the individual so educated is best attuned to making a 


social contribution of genuine import.” 


Knowledge is boundless, all your pupils 
can get but a drop of the ocean. What 
knowledge shall you present them in the 
vears you have them under your care and 
guidance? The answers are not far to seek. 
Your selection can be entirely governed by 
what each individual pupil needs for his 
personal development. He needs that know]- 
edge which will enable him best to serve 
the school and the world. The two answers 
are one: the needs of the school and the 
needs of the world are the needs of the 
individual.! 


OR DECADES curriculum makers 

have struggled with the very difficult 
question treated some 60 years ago in the 
above statement by Francis Parker. In 
essence this question is that of how to cut 
this rich cake of life which contains more 
and more potential ingredients with the 
passing years. It can be sliced in spokes 
from the middle, the child’s daily needs 
and interests filling the center. It can be 
sliced in bands or squares marked out in 
advance. Such bands and blocks might 
represent units of work. Then the cake 
might be baked in layers signifying 
sequences of world knowledge—each 
child to consume a slice of these pre- 
baked sequences. Ardent protagonists of 
these and other plans of determining cur- 
content and have 


riculum sequences 


* Quotation from a talk of Colonel Francis 


Parker. Cited by William Griffin in Elementary 
School Teacher, Vol. V, 1904, p. 273. 
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argued and, on occasion, battled over 
what seems to be the way of presenting 
“boundless knowledge” to our boys and 
girls. 

Francis Parker lived and worked in a 
time when rigidity ruled. All work was 
laid out in advance and in detail. His was 
a pioneer approach to curriculum mak- 
ing, a new and radical concept of the 
child’s experience as the basic ingredi- 
ents of this educational confection. Be- 
fore the turn of the century this was 
written: 

Because the individuality of the children 
has been held sacred, their self activity in all 
right directions has been guarded with 
zealous care. In consequence, these pupils 
have seen with their own eyes, and heard 
with their own ears; and the accumulated 
results of their own observations have formed 
the basis of their thoughts, which they have 
expressed in their own way. Thus the minds 
of these children have been filled with real 
things and not with words.? 

Thus Parker attempted to break down 
the restrictions of learning produced by 
the traditional rigid curriculum and sub- 
stitute a curriculum rich in life values 
and more nearly continuous with the ex- 
perience of the individual. If his beliefs 
were correctly revealed in our opening 
quote, he sought to use the child’s needs 
and experiences as the basis for serving 

* Lelia E. Patridge, The “Quincy Methods,” 
p. 625, Kellogg and Company, 1886. 
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the needs of the world and the indi- 
vidual. He seemed to find no conflict be- 
tween the two. 

Dewey, perhaps, put more clearly the 
social goals of individual education. In 
The Dewey School, Mayhew and Ed- 
wards, teachers, reported: 


This meant the planning of a curriculum 
which was not static in character, but one 
which ministered constantly to the changing 
needs and interests of the growing child’s 
experience. It involved careful arrangement 
of the physical and social set-up of the 
school and a discriminating search for sub- 
ject-matter which would fulfill and further 
the growth of the whole child. It meant 
study and observation in order that the 
materials and agencies used to present this 
subject-matter should be in agreement with 
the child’s changing attitudes and abilities, 
and would link what was valuable in his 
past experience to his present and his future. 
It required experimentation as to classroom 
methods into the use of this material so that 
it entered vitally into growth in such a way 
that control gained by the child in one situ- 
ation might be carried on into the next, thus 
insuring continuity of experience, a habit of 
initiative, and an increasing skill in the use 
of the experimental method.* 

Kilpatrick, too, gave much thought to 
desirable concepts of curriculum.‘ 


The unit element is the unit of life, the 
experience. But if best growing is to result, 
the experiences at any time will be a grow- 
ing that comes connectedly out of the past 
and leads more and more connectedly into 
the future. Otherwise the individual experi- 
ence lacks depth and bearing. Moreover the 
succession of experiences must not be one- 
sided in selection but varied and rich as life 
is varied and rich in its possibilities. The 
two considerations just urged, will bring 
definite demands on the teacher in the way 
of planning and management, but desirably 
not in the way of pre scription in advance 
as to times or outcomes. To be acceptable 


* Mayhew and Edwards. The Dewey School. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1936, p. 20. 

‘William H. Kilpatrick. Our Educational 
Task. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1930, p. 116-17. 
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any experience must as contemplated be the 
pupil’s own. 

So we see that curriculum organiza- 
tion has been and still is a stubborn psy- 
chological and philosophic problem. But, 
in general, the inquiring thoughts of 
Dewey, Parker and Kilpatrick all seemed 
to lead to the psychology that superior 
learning rests upon the basis of experi- 
ence and to the philosophic conviction 
that the individual so educated is best 
attuned to making a social contribution 
of genuine import. 


The Experience Approach 


How does this problem which our gen- 
eration of educators inherited appear to- 
day? There has been a general and most 
discouraging retreat from the experience- 
centered approach. Particularly in the 
elementary schools the layer cake, layer 
by layer approach has won out. Text- 
books and workbooks in every field of 
learning now dominate the child’s day. 
Indeed if one were to ask who is teaching 
our children, honesty would compel us to 
reply, “Dick and Jane” and their many 
cousins in the book series. Even the ex- 
perience charts and homemade story 
books which used to be popular as 
adjuncts to the readers or as the pre- 
cursors of book reading seem to. be van- 
ishing in favor of devoted concentration 
on workbooks and readers. Crayons are 
no longer potential art media. They serve 
as instruments for the child to execute 
the orders in the workbook. If this charge 
seems unfair and exaggerated, try going 
about the country as I am privileged to 
do and visit schools at random. The ex- 
perience curriculum as Parker and 
Dewey conceived it is in many places at 
the — point. True, thousands of 
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children are on half-time and third-time 
programs. Their teachers beg shortage of 
time as the excuse for narrowing the cur- 
riculum to textbook-taught “three R’s.” 
But we know, and have known for gen- 
erations, that the “three R’s” learnings 
come better and remain longer when 
learned through the child’s own experi- 
ence. 

A further problem is that an experi- 
ence curriculum calls for ingenuity and 
imagination on the part of children and 
teacher in order that the day may be 
filled with rich and rewarding learning 
experiences. Teachers and children who 
are accustomed to and secure in the ex- 
perimental method of building their own 
curriculums out of their own experiences 
find it easy to plan for rich and continu- 
ous growth in learning. But today, hun- 
dreds of teachers are undertrained 
untrained in the application of such a 
concept of education. They are fright- 
ened both by their own ineptitude and 
by the pressures for conformity in learn- 
ing from the out of school world. Hence 
they lean upon and become dependent 
upon the text and workbook. Not only is 
the curriculum thus shrunk to dry bones, 
but the vital principle of individual dif- 
ferences is set aside for the rigid objec- 
tive of having all children keep “up to 
grade.” Indeed many report cards 
scrupulously inform parents whether the 
child is reading at or below his “grade 
level” forgetting that his own individual 
best growth and development will bring 
him to his own unique spots on the many 
avenues of accomplishment. 

A third grade child recently showed 
me the sets of books belonging to her 
past, present and future. She, with the 
“best” group, had finished book A, was 
about to finish book B and the next week 
would move into book C. The other mid- 
dle and slow groups would proceed in 
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the same order through A, B and C but 
at time intervals of some weeks’ differ- 
ence. I asked her about her ability to 
read book C and she gladly spun through 
passages from it. In other words, this 
lively minded little girl will spend 
least several weeks pacing her com- 
panions through pages of a book she can 
already read—feeling satisfaction per- 
haps only because it is so easy for her 
compared to the others. Think how the 
learning abilities of such a child could, 
instead, be caught up in a series of rich 
and exciting experiences drawn from the 
busy life around her! 

So we find that slicing the cake of 
knowledge in layers, textbook-wise is 
rigid, drab and unsatisfying. How else 
can the cake be sliced? Well, there are 
those who study the world, its history, 
geography, sciences, civic needs, avenues 
of communication and travel, and build 
out of this richness the cake that can be 
cut into chunks and squares or units of 
study. In the 1920's and °30’s the Lincoln 
School took leadership in developing this 
type of curriculum organization. This 
kind of organization had and still has 
many values. Content was enriched, ac- 
tivities of self-learning were sought after. 
A sort of continuity in learnings seemed 
guaranteed. But, in a different way than 
in the rigid subject matter approach, 
individual differences were somewhat 
denied in that all members of a class 
were supposed to be able to find them- 
selves caught up in the one over-all unit 
of work. Often this did not prove to be so. 
And it appeared that the continuity 
claimed for this approach was an outer 
continuous structure of blocks of learn- 
ing rather than the continuous 
growth arising from linking “what was 
valuable in his past experience to his 
present and his future.” (See earlier 
quote from The Dewey School.) 
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I remember an experience involving 
this unit organization in which a high 
school group chose to work on a unit on 
crime. The teacher was quite perturbed 
when a few days later the majority of the 
group no longer wished to pursue the 
subject. Having a dedicated belief in the 
unit of work approach, she found it im- 
possible to yield to the inevitable indi- 
vidual differences in interests and abili- 
ties in the group. Folks evaluating the 
sequence of developments in this class, 
including the teacher herself, felt that 
this was not a rich and rewarding cur- 
riculum organization. 


An Individualized Approach 


Now, what of the pattern of slicing 
the cake from the center and radiating 
around the hub of the learner’s experi- 
ence? This is the most difficult curricu- 
lum conception to put into effective 
operation but there is little doubt that 
individual interest, zeal, curiosity, joy in 
accomplishment as well as_ potential 
memory of vital facts and processes are 
at their peak in a program based on 
actual experiences. Dean Walter Cook of 
the University of Minnesota, referring 
particularly to meeting the needs of in- 
dividuals, says: 

Although deterioration is the rule when 
factual tests are repeated, it has been shown 
that tests of problem-solving ability, reading 
comprehension, the application of principles 
to new situations, organizing ability, and the 
interpretation of new data, measure perma- 
nent learnings. That is, meaningful struc- 
tured learnings involving problem-solving 
and application abilities are relatively perm- 
anent. Such learning involves unlimited 
goals and when the abilities of all members 
of a group are taxed, individual differences 
increase during a period of learning.® 

I gather from this statement, and from 

° Dean Walter W. Cook from a speech at the 


NEA Regional Conference, Minneapolis, April 
12, 1954. 
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others that there is not space to quote, 
that if learning is to be effective and last- 
ing it must be based on the specific needs 
of individuals and their specific real ex- 
periences. I also infer from the searching 
studies of all of those quoted above that 
the experiences from which the curricu- 
lum is to ensue are not to be selected 
accidentally but with regard for the 
growing powers and expanding environ- 
ment of the maturing child. The wise 
teacher will help the student to choose 
wisely and develop continuities of learn- 
ing which stretch his mind, expand his 
interests, deepen his capacities to learn, 
elevate his tastes, and increase his re- 
sponsible awareness of the social world 
in which he lives and enjoys privileges 
and obligations. Only out of the pursuit 
of, examination of, and evaluation of life 
experiences as the basis of curriculum, 
can such deep and lively outcomes 
emerge for the individual learner. We are 
well advised to latch onto the powerful 
interests and experiences of individuals 
and use the moving force or the motiva- 
tion for learning that sparks up when the 
individual experience and the learning 
process connect. 

I find that this individualized 
proach to curriculum planning is the 
most difficult to describe or to illustrate 
to teachers who want to move in this 
direction. Sometimes I try to compare it 
to the use of a free day in a well-adjusted 
home and family. Each member has his 
own plans, often self-assigned, for part 
of the day. Some group activities are 
agreed upon by all. The day’s routine of 
preparing and eating meals calls for 
rather regular group activity and reason- 
able conformity. But even here, indi- 
vidual needs and variations can dictate 
different behavior. In free time one 
chooses to listen to music, another to 
view television, another proceeds to the 
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sand lot for a ball game, still another 
reads a book while another does her knit- 
ting. In the relaxed home there are these 
and many other individual interests 
being pursued yet group needs are re- 
spected and provided for. The boy whose 
talent is best expressed in science is left 
free to pursue his interests in his base- 
ment lab while his brother departs for 
the pond to practice figure skating. 

The school which best epitomized this 
free pursuit of individual interests 
blended with high regard for group 
rights and activities was the Wilson Dam 
School when it was part of the TVA edu- 
cational setup. Here individuals moved 
at their own pace and in their own direc- 
tions in a relaxed, friendly atmosphere. 
Parents were helped to realize the rich 
rewards of the quality of learning when 
it was based on the unique needs of in- 


Who Should Guide 


dividual children. They grew to appreci- 
ate happiness and ease as the best ac- 
companiments to learning. They saw the 
fabric of experience, rich experience, 
fashioned into a tapestry of vivid, lively 
education. Here each child more nearly 
lived up to his potential without pres- 
sure than in any other school I know. 

This curriculum approach calls for 
faith in the principles of learning; for 
imagination, daring and courage as well; 
for rich and varied materials and equip- 
ment; and, of supreme importance, good, 
trustful relations among the members of 
the school’s professional team as well as 
with the parents. The reward is to see 
each child growing into well-nigh the 
best person he can be, groomed with 
effective learnings to live with inner 
security ready and able to do his share 
in building a better world for all. 


E. T. McSWAIN 


the Public Schools? 


“The participation of lay persons in determining school affairs 


may be more productive when school people become more 


active in offering definite recommendations on important 


school affairs.” 


HE OPPORTUNITY and responsibil- 

ity for determining the major objec- 
tives, general requirements and financial 
support of public education reside in the 
several states with the people and their 
elected representative body, the State 
Legislature. The administration and gen- 
eral supervision of the public schools 
have been delegated by the Legislature 
to the State Department of Public In- 
struction and the members of the school 
board in the various school districts. 
School boards appo:at a superintendent 
and a staff of professional personnel to 
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provide educational leadership in pre- 
paring and in offering curriculum and in- 
struction which, by professional criteria, 
promise to best serve the developmental 
needs of children and youth and also the 
needs of a democratic society. 

The people have the privilege to share 
indirectly in determining the affairs of 
the public schools when they elect their 
representatives to the State Legislature 
and also the persons who are to serve the 
community on the local school board. 
They may make significant contributions 
for better schools as they accept and per- 
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form their advisory role to school board 
members and state legislators. The mem- 
bers of the school board are the legal 
representatives of the citizens in each 
local school district. These men and 
women, when they accepted membership 
on the school board, agreed to serve the 
people and the state by making final 
decisions on the affairs of the school 
system in accordance with state school 
legislation. They depend on the recom- 
mendations and assistance of the super- 
intendent in the exercise of their legal 
duties. The people expect the school 
board to make policies and decisions on 
such school affairs as the building pro- 
gram, appointment of a highly compe- 
tent superintendent, standards and prac- 
tices used in selection of teachers, gen- 
eral supervision of curriculum and in- 
struction, and preparation and expendi- 
ture of school budgets. The responsibility 
for the administration of the educational 
program is delegated to the superintend- 
ent and assistants; however, the au- 
thority for decision making on general 
policies and standards rests with the 
members of the local school board. 
The involvement of lay persons and 
lay groups in any participation activity 
concerning school affairs should be 
planned to observe at all times the 
legally established channels of com- 
munication and responsibility. Lay per- 
sons serve the schools and the people 
more effectively when they safeguard the 
difference between the advisory role and 
the administration role in determining 
the policies and affairs of the public 
schools. In some communities, lay per- 
sons and lay groups have failed to ob- 
serve this basic principle and have 
sought to bring pressure on the school 
board and superintendent to respond to 
their special interests or desires. Such in- 
stances have been the means of creating 
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misunderstanding and tensions which 
impaired the leadership and action of the 
board members, the superintendent and 
teachers. Lay persons and lay groups 
have the opportunity to present recom- 
mendations to the school board. They 
remove this opportunity when they seek 
to apply pressure methods. Decision con- 
cerning action on such recommendations 
must be made by the people's representa- 
tive group, the school board. When the 
citizens are dissatisfied with actions of 
the school board, they may follow legal 
procedures in working to obtain a change 
in the membership of the board. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools demonstrate 
in action the constructive leadership and 
services which may come through the 
participation of lay persons in action 
plans to improve the schools. One of the 
accepted principles of each of these 
organizations has been to serve boards of 
education, school superintendents and 
teachers in an advisory way and to re- 
frain from direct involvement in the ad- 
ministration of the schools. The national, 
state and local units of these organiza- 
tions have rendered valuable assistance 
to public education, communities and 
school people by sponsoring programs to 
help adults: (a) to recognize the impor- 
tance of electing competent persons to 
serve on the school board, (b) to keep 
the election of school board members on 
a non-partisan level, (c) to work for bet- 
ter school Jegislation, (d) to examine the 
motives and accuracy of the criticisms 
and critics of the schools, (e) to under- 
stand the need for adequate financial 
support, (f) to examine the objectives 
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of individuals and groups who may seek 
to exert pressure on the school board and 
superintendent concerning their desire 
for special interest changes in curriculum 
an’ instruction, (g) to study the needs 
and achievements of the schools, (h) to 
work for teaching conditions which will 
attract and keep highly qualified teach- 
ers in the schools, (i) to support democ- 
racy in education so as to secure more 
education for democracy, and (j) to 
sponsor study groups and conferences on 
educational problems and issues. 

One function of the superintendent 
and the school board is to prepare and to 
present periodically informational re- 
ports which will enable the citizens to 
better understand the objectives, cur- 
riculum, instruction, special services, ed- 
ucational outcomes, and expenditures of 
the school system. A policy that invites 
lay persons to present questions, criti- 
cism, and suggestions related to the 
school system fosters communication be- 
tween lay persons and school people. 
Indirect lay participation in the affairs of 
the schools is stimulated when all meet- 
ings of the school board are open. 

The school superintendent has_ the 
opportunity to interpret the program and 
results of the schools to the citizens 
through the press, radio, and personal 
contact with various civic and business 
groups. The superintendent can be effec- 
tive in stimulating thinking, fact finding 
and discussion on crucial issues and 
trends in American education. Lay per- 
sons should be afforded means to ap- 
praise highly the educational qualifica- 
tions and leadership ability of the school 
superintendent. Constructive participa- 
tion by lay persons and groups depends 
in a large measure on the amount of time 
spent by the superintendent in com- 
munity educational activities. Lay par- 
ticipation by appropriate means suffers 
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when a superintendent devotcs the major 
part of his time and action to manngcrial 
affairs. Much of the manageme:it duties 
may be delegated to an ass:st tut, to 
give the superintendent time tor jeader- 
ship in community and public education. 
The superintendent should know and 
have contact with persons and groups 
who are active in various civic, religious 
and business affairs. He has the oppor- 
tunity to be the communicative medium 
between the schools and the community. 


The People’s Agency 

The suggestion is presented that school 
people should re-examine their interpre- 
tation of the thesis that the public schools 
belong to the people. Schools are the 
people’s agency to provide a specific edu- 
cational program for their children and 
youth which they would find most dif- 
ficult to provide by individual or small 
group endeavor. The idea that schools 
belong to the people should be expanded 
to include other persons. Schools are the 
responsibility of superintendents and 
teachers. The curriculum and instruction 
require the leadership and participation 
of persons who possess certain profes- 
sional competencies. What may be the 
consequences to school people and the 
teaching profession if the involvement of 
lay persons in direct participation in mat- 
ters of curriculum, instructional methods 
and evaluative standards is expanded? 

How desirable is the procedure used in 
some communities to hold meetings and 
present questionnaires to determine what 
the schools should teach? A sounder ap- 
proach may be for superintendents and 
teachers to spend time in cooperative 
study of conditions and trends in con- 
temporary society and of probable condi- 
tions and requirements for living in the 
second half of this century. Their find- 
ings may reveal definite implications for 
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changes in educational objectives, curric- 
ulum, and instructional methods of the 
schools. Recommendations about what 
and how the schools should teach may 
then be presented to the school board for 
study. The school board may then inform 
the public about these recommendations 
and ask for their reactions. Final de- 
cision on the recommendation would be 
made by the board of education with the 
assistance of the superintendent. 

Such a procedure may help lay persons 
to appraise more highly the professional 
leadership of school people. They may 
recognize more clearly the valuable con- 
tribution superintendents and_ teachers 
are prepared to make designing appro- 
priate curriculum and standards for their 
children and youth. Improvement in the 
participation of lay persons in school 
affairs may be secured if school people 
devoted more time in preparing educa- 
tional recommendations to present to 
school boards and the people, and less 
time in planning and sharing meetings 
with lay persons to determine what 
should be the objectives, the curriculum 
and outcomes of the schools. Progress in 
interpreting and thinking about the 
schools may be experienced by lay per- 
sons when they have the opportunity to 
examine the proposals and recommenda- 
tions of members of the teaching profes- 
sion. The writer does not imply that total 
responsibility for determining matters re- 
lated to objectives, curriculum and in- 
struction be accepted by school people. 
He is suggesting, however, that school 
people, to merit the respect of the 
people, should accept more active leader- 
ship in making educational proposals 
and recommendations to the school 
boards and laymen and to interpret the 
implications for improved education for 
young people and better schools for the 
community. 
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The nation faces a crisis in public edu- 
cation. School administrators and teachers 
in each school system have the oppor- 
tunity to formulate recommendations 
concerning appropriate answers to such 
questions as these: (a) What should be 
the program in general education in the 
secondary school? (b) How much voca- 
tional education should be offered in 
view of the changes in conditions and 
requirements in occupational fields? (c) 
What provisions should be made for the 
students of high ability? (d) Should 
driver education and safety education be 
a part of secondary education? (e) Is it 
democratic to require compulsory attend- 
ance in school until the age 16? (£) What 
revisions are needed in the offerings and 
requirements in social studies, in science, 
in mathematics and in the humanities? 
(g) What should be the academic stand- 
ards for graduation from high school? 

Good schools are an indispensable part 
of the nation’s defense program. Young 
people and society cannot escape the 
probable consequences of large classes, 
heavy teaching loads, and old model cur- 
riculum and instruction. The public re- 
lies on the vision, leadership and courage 
of school administrators and teachers to 
present recommendations for improving 
the educational programs for children 
and youth. The participation of lay per- 
sons in determining school affairs may be 
more productive when school people be- 
come more active in offering definite 
recommendations on important school 
affairs. 

In the degree that school people keep 
silent on recommendations to present to 
the people, it may become necessary for 
lay persons to accept a direct rather 
than an advisory policy of participation 
in school affairs. 
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WILLIAM J. McGLOTHLIN 


Education Is Too Important... 


‘“*A satisfactory school program requires the blending of three 


voices—the voice of the research specialist, the voice of the 


practitioner and the voice of the people.” 


DUCATION is too important to be 

left to the educators alone. A satis- 
factory school program, like a satisfac- 
tory program for any public service, 
requires the blending of three voices— 
the voice of the research specialist, the 
voice of the practitioner and the voice of 
the people. If each voice follows its 
designated and appropriate part, har- 
mony is likely. If it does not, dissonance 
is assured. 

The voice of the research specialist 
brings ideas and findings, tested by con- 
trolled experiment or distilled from case 
studies. He constantly asks for change— 
in objective or procedure — to respond 
better to needs of the society the pro- 
gram serves. Research has significance 
as it suggests and focuses change. Its 
usefulness, in addition to stimulating 
change, lies in guiding change in direc- 
tions expected to be fruitful so that the 
tremendous effort required in changing 
anything will be more likely to be repaid 
than would be likely if change were 
whimsical, restless or merely uninformed. 
Research aids in preventing the “ 'tis- 
‘tain't” kind of controversy, since, within 
its limits, it speaks with an authority 
which supersedes opinion and thereby 
better defines the areas in which argu- 
ment can be helpful. It permits the other 
voices to make full contributions from 
their unique qualities, and points to the 
limits within which the other voices can 
effectively speak. 
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Without benefit of the research spe- 
cialist, the other voices—those of the 
practitioner and the public—can easily 
lose their usefulness by resisting change 
through repetition of outworn phrases or 
through the smugness of the once-suc- 
cessful. Without research, the practi- 
tioner or the public may tend to gloss 
over their difficulties, or to attack them 
without insight. Without research, they 
may tend to keep on telling the old 
stories which once were full of interest, 
unaware that fresh stories must be found 
and used if a new audience is to listen 
with profit. The voice of research must 
be heard. The specialist, as the profes- 
sional scholar, urges change, but urges 
that it be undertaken with intelligence 
and executed with economy of effort. 

But let there be no mistake—research, 
by itself, is not enough to provide proper 
direction for a public service program. 
To it must first be added the voice of pro- 
fessional experience, supplied by the 
practitioner who day-by-day, week-by- 
week, translates the results of research 
into procedures and programs, and does 
this essential job amid all the pressures 
of providing the services for which the 
programs are designed. In schools, the 
practitioner is the teacher, the classroom 
instructor, the principal, the supervisor, 
and the superintendent. 

A teacher, ordinarily, is unable to 
judge the validity of a research finding 
in a scientific field, except perhaps 
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through the reputation of the research 
specialist or through some understanding 
of the methods employed. Customarily, 
the teacher cannot, and indeed, should 
not, test the research by replicating it. His 
kind of test is different. Out of his indi- 
vidual, unique experience, the teacher 
must test the research result to decide 
whether the idea, already tested in one 
way by the research that produced it, is 
desirable and feasible in his own situa- 
tion. For, to a significant extent, his situ- 
ation is always unique, and he absorbs 
research ideas into his program without 
check only at his peril. To find out 
whether, for his program, the idea is de- 
sirable, he must ask what impact the 
changes necessary for adopting the idea 
would have on other parts of the pro- 
gram. He must judge whether the values 
anticipated by the change are great 
enough and continuing enough to repay 
the costs of change. And if he decides by 
answers to these and other questions that 
the change is desirable, he must then 
determine whether the change is feasi- 
ble—whether he is competent to execute 
the new procedure or can seek further 
training before instituting it; whether 
time, space, and money are at hand or 
can be obtained. 

As the practitioner—the teacher—tests 
the research ideas and results which 
come to him against the measures of de- 
sirability and feasibility, he will adopt 
some ideas and reject others. He will 
recognize that some research results may 
be universally true, but he will hold tight 
to the conviction that all universals must 
be tested against the particular. This the 
research specialist can collaborate in 
doing, but cannot do alone. It can be 
done only with the help of the practi- 
tioner, who is a specialist in the particu- 
lar. At the same time, the practitioner 
must be aware of his limitations. He 
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cannot test the validity of a research 
result in general. 


Voice of the People 


In my observation, few persons would 
deny that effective planning and direc- 
tion of school programs require the col- 
laboration of the research specialist and 
the professional practitioner. Each has 
his special, his essential contribution to 
make. But more have difficulty in finding 
an appropriate part for the third voice— 
the voice of the people. 

The phrase, “the voice of the people,” 
is clearly hyperbole. In actuality, it can 
never mean more than the voice of some 
of the people. The satisfied, the disinter- 
ested, the timid, are seldom heard. Even 
those teachers who covet the participa- 
tion of the “people” in planning school 
programs have difficulty in separating 
carping from constructive criticism, and 
minor annoyances from major distress. 
But regardless of difficulty, the voice of 
the people must be blended with the 
other two if a constructive program, ade- 
quately supported, is to develop. The sig- 
nificance of the people is administra- 
tively recognized by the establishment of 
lay boards of education to govern school 
programs. So far as I know, no one has 
suggested that these boards be abolished. 
But there is some belief that these boards 
are insufficient, by themselves, to speak 
for the people, and other means, such as 
parent-teacher organizations, have been 
added. But these, too, often seem inade- 
quate to the task of providing an effec- 
tive way by which the people can be 
heard in the kind of educational plan- 
ning that defines and supports the scope 
and content of school a The 
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question remains—*“What is the appro- 
priate part for the people?” 

The “people” have many characteris- 
tics, but, in the sense used here, the 
people have the common characteristic 
of being nonprofessional, ordinarily un- 
familiar with research or professional 
experience, prone to answer calls for in- 
novation with worn statements like, “We 
didn’t used to do it that way,” or “I know 
what I like,” or “It goes against common 
sense.” Any professional—research spe- 
cialist or practitioner — can controvert 
these statements in many cases where 
they are applied. In spite of this, the 
statements do suggest the contribution 
the people can add, if actively sought in 
a systematic way. 

For the people, in my view, provide a 
third necessary test, a test by community 
experience, which is quite different from 
a test by professional experience, be it 
supplied by research specialist or practi- 
tioner. A test by professional experience 
may be a test in which the party at 
interest is invited to serve as judge. It 
may ignore or underemphasize other 
than professional values. A test by com- 
munity experience, if actively sought in 
a systematic way, can judge the proposal 
by experience (“We didn’t used to do it 
that way”), by the values of individuals 
in the community (“I know what I like”), 
and by a distillation of the two (“com- 
mon sense’ ). If tested in this way, some 
ideas validated by research and ap- 
proved by professional experience will 
be rejected by community experience 
and values. Others will survive even this 
final test. And, fortunately, some ideas 
which are initially rejected may be ac- 
cepted later upon further test by com- 
munity experience. 

The people test for desirability and for 
feasibility, much as the practitioner does. 
The framework against which they judge 
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desirability is different, however, and 
they have the happy ability to help 
create feasibility if their judgment on 
desirability is favorable. They can with- 
hold support if they consider the change 
undesirable, but they can often supply 
the means of executing the ideas which 
they consider desirable. And they can 
and should provide a broader judgment 
of what is desirable than can the prac- 
titioner, whose professional outlook is 
properly specialized. 

Each of the three voices, or to drop the 
metaphor, each of the three groups, has 
its peculiar contribution to make to 
sound school programs. The research 
specialists provide ideas, validated by 
their research, and _ thus stimulate 
change. The practitioners test the re- 
search ideas against their professional 
experience and undertake the arduous 
job of application in particular situations. 
The people test against their community 
experience, and provide the support that 
is necessary to maintain the applications. 
Each has contributions to make. But each 
has limitations to recognize. 

The research specialist can validate 
ideas through a research methodology, 
but he can never determine whether ap- 
plication in all particular situations is 
desirable or feasible. The practitioner can 
define whether the change is desirable 
and feasible in a particular situation up 
to the point of defining the amount of 
public support the change may elicit, but 
the practitioner cannot determine the 
scientific validity of the idea in situa- 
tions which are beyond his experience. 
The people can determine whether the 
application of the research idea is desir- 
able and feasible in light of community 
experience and values, but they cannot 
determine either the scientific validity of 
the idea or whether it is technically de- 
sirable or feasible in a school program. 
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Each group has its contributions. Each 
has its limitations. 

I've talked about the three groups as if 
each operated in isolation from the other. 
Obviously, they do not. The flow, how- 
ever, of ‘ideas and change tends to be 
from research to application to com- 
munity, with each succeeding group 
more resistant to change than the preced- 
ing. But the flow can be, and sometimes 
is, in reverse, from people to practitioner, 
and from practitioner to research special- 
ist, where ideas created from hunch or 
particular observation can be tested for 
The fact of flow sug- 
gests the need for collaboration, and sys- 
tematic collaboration at that. For the 
research specialist must transfer his re- 
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sults to the practitioner if these findings 
are to have any chance of application, 
and the practitioner must be able to 
transfer his conclusions to the people if 
the people are to have the opportunity to 
support them in program changes. The 
practitioner is the interpreter of research 
as well as the means of application. 

If communication is broken at any of 
the points between groups, the possi- 
bility of developing and maintaining 
sound programs with constant advances 
in. effectiveness may disappear. Com- 
munication between groups must be ac- 
tively sought in a systematic way. Casual, 
intermittent efforts will not be sufficient. 
The research specialist tends to retire to 
his study. The people have many con- 
cerns. The burden for cultivating com- 
munication in both directions seems to 
fall on the practitioners—the teachers, 
the principals, the supervisors and the 
superintendents. They must work at this 
job as hard as they work at other jobs. 
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They must help the other two groups 
improve their ability to communicate 
their ideas, their desires and their hopes. 

Many school systems are aware of the 
need for stimulating participation of the 
people. For example, a recent study of 
the Atlanta, Georgia, school system 
recommended a number of major 
changes in the administrative organiza- 
tion of the city’s schools.’ It strongly pro- 
posed that the Board of Education estab- 
lish systematic ways of obtaining the ad- 
vice of the people on policy questions. 
The study group said: 

The Study Council recommends that de- 
liberate efforts be made to foster a two-way 
exchange of communication between school 
and community.* Specifically, it is recom- 
mended that a Citizens Advisory Council 
be established at the School Board level. 
Elsewhere in this report, the organization of 
area advisory committees is proposed . - 


The Atlanta Board of Education hiss 
begun to establish the Citizens Advisory 
Council and area committees. Through 
them and other councils and committees, 
the Board and its staff will actively seek 
the participation of the people in a sys- 
tematic way. The Board expects to move 
forward, then, with assurance that inno- 

vations suggested by research will be 
tested by its teachers and by its public, 
and that those adopted will be desirable 
and feasible. 

* Even the most elaborate system for distrib- 
uting information through annual reports and 


broadcast does not tap the knowledge and wis- 
dom of the people. 


* Schools for Atlanta’s Future. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Board of Education, 1955. The study was pre- 
pared by the Atlanta School Study Council, 
compose od of John E. Ivey, Jr., chairman; Walter 

A. Anderson; Daniel R. Davies; John H. Fischer; 
pot R. L. Johns. 


* Ibid., p. 30. 

















Our Goal: Better 
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Education 
for More Pupils 


“If our schools and colleges can learn how to make more 


effective use of their very best teachers and learn to use other 


people to perform some tasks now required of teachers, the 


VERYONE now knows that the Na- 

tion’s schools are crippled by a severe 
shortage of teachers, and that our col- 
leges and universities will face a similar 
or even greater shortage in the years 
ahead. But the implications of the short- 
age are not widely understood, and the 
alternatives open to our schools and col- 
leges in meeting the shortage are too 
often clouded in clichés. My purpose in 
this article is to try to clarify the acute- 
ness of the problem, to outline the al- 
ternatives for dealing with it, and to sug- 
gest an approach that might transform 
what seems to be an insoluble dilemma 
into a challenging opportunity to provide 
a better education for more of our young 
people in the decades ahead. 

By any reasonable standards 
should have a fully qualified teacher in 
every classroom. Under present condi- 
tions both in and out of school this is an 
impossible goal and so we must look for 
other solutions. We never have had fully 
qualified teachers in every classroom any- 
where or at any time. At best we have 
had fully certified teachers, which is 
something very different. 

To get fully certified teachers we have 
accepted, into teachers colleges and other 
colleges which prepare teachers, a great 
many individuals of such limited endow- 
ment that no amount of education can 


we 
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quality of education in the years ahead can rise to new levels.” 


make them anything but trained medi- 
ocrities. To expect such persons to be all 
things to all pupils is again expecting 
the impossible. If we continue to insist 
on fully certified teachers with the pres- 
ent certification laws in the face of a 
greatly increased demand, we shall have 
to lower the standards within the pro- 
grams still further. Is this the course we 
wish to follow? 

The reasons for our present teacher 
shortage are much easier to explain than 
to remedy. Briefly, they are that today’s 
new teachers come from the “thin” gen- 
eration born in the "Thirties, when the 
birth rate dropped to a‘record low, while 
todays new pupils come from the 
bumper crop of babies born in the 
Forties, when the number of births 
soared to record highs. This has led some 
people to argue that if we wait long 
enough the teacher shortage will solve 
itself, because when today’s students be- 
gin to graduate from college they will 
substantially expand the manpower pool 
out of which tomorrow's teachers will 
come. 

The trouble with this argument—aside 
from the fact that it would condemn half 
a generation of young Americans to a 
poor education—is that it ignores two 
crucial factors in the teacher supply and 
demand equation of the future. To begin 
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with, the steep rise in enrollments is not 
a temporary phenomenon. The greatest 
rise in births has occurred in the past 
five years, and the babies born during 
that period—nearly 20,000,000 of them— 
haven't yet started to school. The more 
than 4,000,000 babies born last year will 
not reach kindergarten age until 1961; 
they will not finish high school until 1974, 
and those who go on to college will not 
graduate until 1978. In short, the children 
who are already born will tax our schools 
and colleges for at least 20 years to come. 
No one can confidently predict the future 
level of births, but when the bumper 
crop of babies born since the end of 
World War II start having babies of their 
own, a new upswing seems inevitable. 
There is every indication that schools 
and colleges are moving toward a perma- 
nently higher level of enrollments. 


Another factor overlooked by those 
who argue that the teacher shortage will 
eventually solve iself is the over-all short- 
age of highly educated people in all fields 
of human endeavor, and the phenomenal 
rise in the demand for such people gen- 
erated by economic prosperity and tech- 
nological change. In the United States 
today there are thousands of college- 
educated people who are working at jobs 
that did not exist 25 years ago, and 25 
years from now there will be additional 
thousands working at jobs that do not 
exist today. For example, an official of 
International Business Machines _pre- 
dicted recently that more than 10,000 of 
IBM’s electronic data processing ma- 
chines will be in use in the United States 
within the next 10 years, and that more 
than 170,000 professional people must be 
trained to operate them. “That is a pro- 
fessional group larger than the American 
Medical Association,’ he pointed out, 
“and we have less than a decade to build 
it up.” 
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Peter Drucker, the well-known man- 
agement consultant, wrote in an article 
on “The Promise of Automation” in 
Harpers a year ago that automation 
alone will generate such a demand for 
well-educated people “that the eight or 
ten million college students we can ex- 
pect fifteen years hence will be barely 
sufficient.” 

These are only two samples of the 
handwriting that is beginning to appear 
on the wall, and we can ignore it only at 
great peril to the future of our society. 
The fact of the matter is that we will 
need more poets and philosophers as 
well as more scientists and engineers, 
more statesmen as well as more teachers, 
and all of them will have to come out of 
a limited supply of top-quality man- 
power upon which the demands will con- 
tinue to grow. In the vigorous bidding 
for an adequate share of this short sup- 
ply, teaching finds itself at an increas- 
ingly competitive disadvantage. 

What are the implications? 

At existing pupil-teacher ratios we 
need nearly 2,000,000 new teachers for 
our schools over the next 10 years. It 
would take more than half of all college 
graduates of every description during the 
same period to meet this need. It is ex- 
teremely doubtful whether our schools 
can—or should—attract anything like 
half of all our college graduates to meet 
their need for new teachers. In recent 
years, they have been getting only about 
one-fifth. 

Our colleges and universities would re- 
quire an even greater relative expansion 
of their teaching staffs in order to main- 
tain the existing student-teacher ratio. 
There are fewer than 250,000 college 
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teachers on the job at present, and there 
would need to be more than twice that 
many by 1970. To achieve this expan- 
sion and to replace those who leave, our 
colleges and universities would have to 
recruit more than three new teachers for 
every two employed today. 

Prudence tells us that our schools and 
colleges are not going to be able to re- 
cruit anywhere near that many top- 
quality teachers in the years ahead, even 
when college graduating classes begin to 
expand above their 1950 level. Danger 
signals are already flying. Here are some 
examples: 

A recent NEA survey revealed that every 
state in the Union is short of qualified teach- 
ers and that only one state—Kansas—ex- 
pects its teacher-education enrollment to be 
sufficient to meet its needs over the next 
three years. 

The number of colleg ge graduates who 
enter teaching each year is not enough to 
replace the teachers who leave. 

The number of “emergency” teachers— 
those teaching without standard certificates 
—has risen ‘ieee 70,000 in 1952-53 to 
80,000 this year. 

Educational deserts are being created in 
many sections of the country, notably in the 
Midwest, where communities are losing 
their best teachers to other areas and are 
having to replace them with unqualified 
teachers. 

More than 800,000 public school children 
are being deprived of a full-time education 
by the shortage of teachers and classrooms. 

The pinch also is beginning to be felt 
at the college level. An NEA survey 
showed that 618 of the 644 responding 
colleges and universities were beginning 
to experience a shortage of qualified 
teachers in one or more fields, and that 
246 of them had one or more unfilled 
positions because of the lack of accept- 
able candidates. 

If our schools and colleges choose the 
alternative of trying to keep teacher- 
pupil ratios low by hiring more mediocre 
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teachers, the inevitable result will be a 
steady deterioration in the quality of 
education. As the late President Johnson 
of Fisk University so aptly put it, “Keep- 
ing classes small by hiring poor teachers 
simply enables the teacher to communi- 
cate his mediocrity in an_ intimate 
environment.” 


New Ways of Improving 
Teaching 


The issue, then, is really this: Will we 
persist in our efforts to keep pupil- 
teacher ratios low by hiring mediocre 
teachers, and thereby lower the quality 
of education, or will we seek new ways of 
increasing the effectiveness of broaden- 
ing the reach of our really outstanding 
teachers, so that more young people can 
receive a better education in the years 
ahead? 

But, it will be argued, even with fully 
qualified teachers the quality of educa- 
tion is bound to deteriorate if class size 
is increased. Is our choice then deteriora- 
tion with small classes and mediocre 
teachers as against deterioration with 
large classes taught by fully qualified 
teachers? My answer is no. 

If our schools and colleges can learn 
how to make more effective use of their 
very best teachers and learn to use other 
people to perform some tasks now re- 
quired of teachers, the quality of educa- 
tion in the years ahead can rise to new 
levels. A better use of professional and 
nonprofessional talent with a readjust- 
ment of class schedules can provide for 
more stimulating group experiences and 
at the same time more individual at- 
tention. 

Learning involves much more than the 
mere physical presence of a teacher and 
his students in the same room. It occurs 
only if the teacher is having a genuine 
effect on his students—their attitudes, 
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their excitement for learning, _ their 
knowledge, their interests, their perspec- 
tives, their feelings, their ability to solve 
problems, their outlook on life, their 
skills, or any other factor that is causing 
or stimulating the students to develop. If 
the teacher is incompetent, uninspiring, 
and lacks understanding of children, not 
much learning is likely to take place. 

On the other hand, a superior teacher 
with as many as 100 or more students in 
a classroom—or with 25 students each in 
four classrooms—may establish signifi- 
vant individual relationships with a large 
proportion of the group and stimulate 
them in their learning far beyond any- 
thing that might happen in a face-to-face, 
one-to-one relationship with a_ poor 
teacher. The student-teacher ratio, then, 
needs to be reconsidered from the stand- 
point of the number of effective relation- 
ships with individual students the su- 
perior teacher can actually establish, 
regardless of the size of the class. 

The student-teacher ratio also needs to 
be considered in relation to the objec- 
tives of instruction in different learning 
situations. If the aim is to impart and 
interpret knowledge, the extent to which 
a teacher can reach students either di- 
rectly or through some mechanical aid is 
the only limitation. The printing press, 
for example, has made an enormous con- 
tribution in enabling the ablest scholars 
and writers to reach vast numbers of stu- 
dents. Television has an even greater 
potential for a superior teacher. If, on 
the other hand, the aim of instruction is 
to give students an opportunity to ex- 
change views among themselves or with 
an instructor, or to raise questions, there 
are obvious limits to the size of a class 
where this can occur effectively. This 
fact has long been recognized in colleges 
and universities, where students are 
brought together in large classes for 
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lectures and in smaller sections for dis- 
cussion. If the aim is to develop a skill as 
in writing, explanation and demonstra- 
tion may call for one type of arrange- 
ment, and practice for another. If the 
aim is to give the child a sense of security 
in school and confidence in himself and 
his abilities, a mother assisting a teacher 
might be far better qualified to perform 
this service than the teacher herself. The 
point here is that optimum class size 
varies with different kinds of learning 
situations and with the people involved. 
The most important consideration is the 
quality of the teacher and others who 
may assist the child in his development. 

Many schools and colleges throughout 
the country have embarked on promising 
experiments in extending the reach of 
their best teachers. In Bay City, Michi- 
gan, and in some 20 neighboring com- 
munities, the schools are demonstrating 
that teacher’s aides can help the good 
teacher to reach more pupils, and more 
effectively. The aide relieves the teacher 
of such routine chores as collecting milk 
money, writing on the blackboard, and 
rearranging the furniture, thereby free- 
ing the teacher to make better use of her 
unique professional talent — teaching. 
The teachers in the experiment, as well 
as the pupils and their parents, have 
been pleased with the results. (On the 
basis of a staff report the Bay City Board 
of Education has decided to continue the 
plan indefinitely beyond the experi- 
mental period.) Contrary to expecta- 
tions, the teachers found that they could 
give more individual attention to their 
pupils in the larger classes, with an aide 
to relieve them of nonprofessional chores, 
than they ever could in conventional- 
sized classes without an aide. 

The Bay City experiment operates on a 
principle that is widely recognized and 
used in other professions—namely, that 
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the trained expert seldom works alone 
because he can increase his effectiveness 
by the proper use of assistants—and has 
clearly demonstrated that this principle 
is also applicable to teaching. 

A variation of ‘the Bay City idea is 
being tried in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
Newton, Massachusetts, and in other 
places scattered across the country where 
teams of teachers with various compe- 
tencies are pooling their skills to reach 
larger numbers of students. 

Perhaps the most promising way of 
extending the reach of the outstanding 
teacher is through television, and a grow- 
ing number of schools and _ colleges 
throughout the country are exploring its 
potential with amazing success. One of 
the most striking of these experiments is 
under way in Washington County 
(Hagerstown), Maryland, where some 
18,000 students in 48 schools eventually 
will receive some of their instruction by 
television. This instruction will not be by 
explanation alone. Plans are under way 
to bring the educational and cultural 
resources of the county into the class- 
room by means of television. Another 
exciting experiment is under way in Pitts- 
burgh, where one of the nation’s superior 
physics teachers is now teaching a course 
in the subject to high school seniors— 
not only in the public schools, but also in 
the parochial schools of Pittsburgh and 
in the schools of nearby communities in 
Allegheny County. In the meantime, his 
talks and demonstrations are being re- 
corded on color film, and the full course 
will eventually be made available to 
other school systems. 

Television, coupled with the possibil- 
ity of freeing more teacher time for indi- 
vidual attention to pupils, makes the 
whole issue of class size archaic. Tele- 
vision and other means of modern com- 
munication now make it possible to bring 
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the greatest teachers to every school and 
college, just as the printing press made it 
possible to bring the greatest writers to 
students throughout the world. 

Does this mean that instructors on 
film or over television will or can replace 
all the work now being done by school 
and college teachers? Not at all. It simply 
means that some forms of instruction and 
demonstration—not all—can now be car- 
ried on much more effectively by our 
greatest teachers. The classroom teacher 
will still have plenty to do—devoting 
more time to work with individual pupils, 
in leading discussions, and in other as- 
pects of the total job of enriching the 
education of each child—but even these 
aspects of teaching can be more exciting, 
more challenging, and more rewarding. 

Exciting days in education lie ahead. 
If the problems of mounting enrollments 
are met in routine fashion merely by try- 
ing to employ enough teachers to main- 
tain a constant arithmetic ratio that no 
longer has any meaning, the quality of 
education in the United States will 
rapidly deteriorate. If, on the other hand, 
we learn to use the means now available 
for extending the effectiveness of our 
best teachers for supplementing their 
services with the work of others, and for 
pooling their combined skills and compe- 
tencies, then pupils throughout the land 
will receive a much better and richer 
education in the years ahead. Hand in 
hand with this can come much greater 
financial rewards for our teachers, long 
overdue. 

The basic question, I believe, is 
whether we can exercise the same in- 
genuity in education as we have in other 
areas of American life. I am confident 
that we can, and that in the process 
American education can attain new 
levels of quality in the face of rising 
numbers. 
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T. M. STINNETT 


A Master Teacher 
in Every Classroom 


“The getting of a sufficient number of qualified teachers in our 


population for the elementary and secondary schools is not an 


impossible task. Whether society will concern itself sufficiently 


to get these prepared people into the classrooms is another 


question.” 


HORTAGES of a given commodity 

in the market place, if long sustained, 
inevitably result in the emergence of 
competitive substitutes. 

The continuing teacher shortage, al- 
ready in its second decade, has evoked 
a number of proposed substitutes for the 
competent teacher. And these proposals 
are usually accompanied by labored 
analogies of teaching with medical prac- 
tice and industry, in which teaching is 
pictured as a stick-in-the-mud laggard. 
There are proposals to increase the load 
of each qualified teacher materially, pro- 
viding some compensation to the over- 
loaded teacher in the form of mechanical 
and human aids. Perhaps the most publi- 
cized proposal is that of using nonprofes- 
sional teacher aides. One suggestion is 
to increase the normal pupil load from 
11% to 2 times. Another is to increase the 
load to 90 children per room and teacher. 
While still another asserts that 200 to 300 
children could be taught effectively by 
one qualified teacher, if the number of 
aids and aides were increased propor- 
tionately. And there are, of course, im- 
plied if not explicit claims that huge 
groups could be taught in some subjects 
by the use of technological equipment. 
Then there is the more popular proposal 
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that the “master teacher” idea be uti- 
lized widely. 

In discussing these proposed remedies 
for an admittedly acute crisis in teacher 
supply, it seems obvious that the reme- 
dies can hardly be treated in terms of 
absolutes, as “either-or” propositions. It 
seems obvious that these proposals will 
find their proper role of usefulness; that 
there will be neither complete accept- 
ance nor rejection, but a critical search 
for the best, the most valid possible uses 
of them. 

Since there seem to be many defini- 
tions of the “master teacher” concept, 
perhaps I should indicate its meaning as 
[ understand it. This concept would em- 
ploy a superior or master teacher to head 
a team of ordinary run-of-the-mill, sub- 
standard teachers, or nonprofessional 
persons. The master teacher would serve 
as the directing, supervising or helping 
teacher for the group. In industry this 
relationship would be that of a sort of 
foreman who directs semiskilled and un- 
skilled laborers. The argument for this 
arrangement is that since there are not 
enough qualified teachers—and, as some 
have it, there is no possibility in the for- 
seeable future of getting an adequate 
supply—the next best procedure is to 
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make certain that the talents of one 
master teacher be made available to as 
many children as possible. Also there is 
the implied theory that contact with the 
master teacher will favorably influence 
the teaching competence of the team. 

These are but two (the teacher aide 
and the master teacher proposal) of the 
most popular, seemingly the most plausi- 
ble of the proposed substitutes. Essen- 
tially, the two ideas are the same, for 
each would attempt to spread the influ- 
ence of the superior teacher among a 
vastly larger number of children than 
would be true under normal circum- 
stances. What of the validity of these 
ideas? I suppose the answer to this ques- 
tion would depend upon one’s _ belief 
about the purpose of education. If one 
conceives of education as simply the rote 
learning of predetermined sabject mat- 
ter, perhaps the plans will work with 
reasonable effectiveness. 

But, from my viewpoint, education 
that ignores or neglects motivation, 
readiness, maturation, that does not seek 
to develop the ability to do critical 
thinking, the ability to make value judg- 
ments is not education at all but an in- 
sidious kind of intellectual regimenta- 
tion. And teaching that fails to recognize 
and nurture the deep validity of each 
person is not teaching at all—it is in- 
struction. 


Evidence on Class Size 
Time and again proponents of these 
two plans have stated that there is no 
evidence that children learn better in 
normal-size classrooms of 25 or 30. To 
state that there is no evidence that a 
normal-size classroom produces better 
educational results than the larger ones 

will not bear critical examination. 
First, and to my mind the most valid 
of all, is the testimony of experienced 
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teachers. But this type of evidence will 
be immediately discounted as being sub- 
jective. On this basis, much of the prog- 
ress of mankind could be ruled out as a 
figment of the imagination. Indeed, most 
of the professions have been built upon 
subjective judgments of practitioners, 
upon hypotheses which stimulated re- 
search. Subsequent research resulted in 
discarding some of the hypotheses and in 
verifying others. In matters so complex 
and intangible as the growth influences 
on human beings, subjective judgments 
based upon observation and experience 
may, indeed, be the most valid of all 
research. 

On this point, Ray Maul has recently 
pointed out that class size in elementary 
schools, generally, is already dangerously 
high and warned that “Plausibly stated 
arguments and carefully controlled ex- 
periments to the contrary, final judgment 
as to the maximum number of pupils an 
elementary school teacher should under- 
take to teach will be determined by the 
teacher himself. Beyond the level of tol- 
erance of each teacher, the increase in 
class size will tend to reduce the present 
supply of competent teachers by driving 
them out of the profession.”! 

Second, a review of research in class 
size at Columbia University, covering 
250 studies made between 1903 and 1950, 
reports that of the 22 studies (among the 
250) which were judged to meet six 
major criteria of validity, 16 favored 
small classes, three favored large classes, 
and three were inconclusive. “This,” re- 
ports the study, “seems to lay two old 
ghosts: (a) there have been so many 
studies of class size in the past that if 
anything useful were going to be found 
it would have been found; and (b) the 


* Ray C. Maul. “Is Class Size a Factor in Re- 
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weight of past evidence favored large 
classes as much as it did small ones.” 
Also, these studies reported that the full 
results of altered class size are not evi- 
dent (or measurable) until the lapse of 
two or three years; and that advantages 
of small classes are much more pro- 
nounced in elementary grades than in 
high school grades. 

Of course, the designation of a normal 
size as a precise number is hardly feasi- 
ble because that number will vary with 
teachers, pupils, subjects, objectives and 
localities. The teaching profession has 
always recognized the necessity for 
reasonable flexibility in determining class 
size. Yet the profession is quite often pic- 
tured as adamant in demanding abso- 
lutes of 25 and 30, no more, no less, as 
fixed and unvarying. 

Moreover, the NEA Research Division, 
in a study in 1956 of pupil behavior, re- 
ported teacher opinion as being over- 
whelming that the larger the enrollment, 


the greater the evidence of pupil mis- 
behavior.* 


The Teacher Aide Plan 

Properly conceived and the 
teacher aide idea has merit. It is not, in 
my judgment, an answer to the shortage 
of teachers and classrooms. As an emer- 
gency measure, to lighten the burden on 
already overcrowded classrooms and 
overloaded teachers, until we can get the 
needed classrooms and teachers, it has 
great value. But as a long-range or perm- 
anent proposal, its value, it seems to me, 
lies in the possibility of freeing the 

2 Donald H. Ross and Bernard McKennan. 
Class Size: The Multi-Million Dollar Question. 
Institute of Administrative Research (Study No. 
11) New York: Columbia University. 1955. 
24 p. 

’ National Education Association, Research 
Division. “Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 
1955-56.” Research Bulletin 34:51-107, April 
1956. 
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teacher of a normal-size class from 
routine work so that he can do individual 
work with pupils. 

In one class of 53 pupils at Bay City, 
the teacher, who was enthusiastic about 
the plan, was asked, “Suppose you could 
have a normal-size class and the aide 
too?” “Oh, that would be heavenly,” she 
said, “because any way you look at it 
even with an aide I still have a pupil load 
of 53. No number of aides can relieve me 
of that responsibility.” 

Recently the Superintendent of the 
Bay City Schools reported for his staff 
to the City Board of Education on how 
the plan was working. In substance, the 
report said: (a) as an emergency meas- 
ure to alleviate the shortage of class- 
rooms and teachers, the plan was con- 
sidered successful; (b) the plan is not 
a panacea for such shortages, as some 
outsiders are claiming; and (c) the mem- 
bers of the staff were unanimous in the 
conclusion that they would prefer small 
size classes without aides to the large 
classes with aides. 

If I interpret correctly conversations 
with teachers, many teachers in all parts 
of the country, the basic frustration they 
have is the sense of being overloaded— 
with classroom duties and nonschool and 
fringe duties—to the breaking point. 
This is, I believe, more soul wearying 
to teachers than anything else, this sense 
of inability to perform the professional 
tasks for which they have been prepared. 
This complaint, by far, takes precedence 
over all other factors, including dissatis- 
faction with salary. Any aide plan that 
offers any promise of relieving this situ- 
ation will be embraced by teachers — 
w ‘ith a normal- -size class, not with a class 
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whose size has been increased to the ex- 
tent that the aide is only a sop to pile on 
still more load, to multiply the sense of 
frustration. 


The Master Teacher Concept 


I am all for master teachers. But I am 
for a master teacher in every classroom. 
I think children are entitled to that, not 
one master teacher whose genius is some- 
how supposed to rub off on a group of 
nondescript, nondirecting, nonprofes- 
sionals and, thus, in still further diluted 
form, to several hundred children. I can 
see the desirability, if a school system is 
fortunate enough to have a William Lyon 
Phelps or a George Santayana, for the 
entire student body to have some contact 
with such personalities. But who is going 
to do the routine acts, perform the 
drudgery after the genius has projected 
his inspiration? Who is going to grade 
the papers, interpret and diagnose the 
results of tests and papers, laboriously 


keep track of the successes, the heart 
breaks, the frustrations of 30 or 40 or 90 
or 300 youngsters, and assume the back- 
breaking, often heart-breaking task 

shepherding each one toward maturity 


and fulfillment. Rice* has stated the c 
well: “It is true that the example of a 
great teacher (who is often also a great 
actor ) salutary effect. Yet the 
analogy which is sometimes drawn be- 
tween the master teacher and the master 
surgeon is misleading. After the anes- 
thetic, after the first incision, the surgeon 
can go down the line removing gall 
bladders one after another; but the case 
is different with the master teacher. He 


Case 


has a 


“Warner G. Rice. “Efficient and Effective 
Teaching.” Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1956. Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 1956. p. 
17-21. 
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cannot go from classroom to classroom, 
after somebody has erased the board and 
passed out the papers and given the 
assignment for the next day, to say the 
five necessary words about Shakespeare 
here and the five necessary words about 
Spenser there and_ then pass on to 
Milton.” 

I can see, for example, that teaching 
by television may be done effectively 
with large groups in some skill subject 
such as typing. I can see, and I think it 
is inevitable that we shall have more of 
this, teaching by television as a supple- 
ment and enrichment in all fields. In a 
field such as science where equipment is 
expensive, where content and concepts 
are changing at a geometric pace, cer- 
tainly television will become of increas- 
ing value in teaching and its use is just 
beginning. I these, however, as 
means of improving the quality, the 
effectiveness of teaching, not as replac- 
ing the competent teacher. 


see 


I am for the master teacher in every 
classroom because I am certain that this 
can be done, if society wants it done. 
What bothers the proponents of these 
plans is, I suspect, that we have too many 
teachers in our classrooms now who can- 
not be classified as master teachers. And 
the evidence is that the inferior teacher 
is still an inferior teacher, regardless of 
class size. They argue, therefore, with 
some justification, that almost any plan 
would be an improvement. What they 
overlook or ignore is that too little has 
been done by society to get master teach- 
ers and keep them. But the growing com- 
plexity of our world is going to demand 
that this be done. And it can be done. If 
for one decade society should support 
for teaching the same degree of selectiv- 
ity, the same quality of preparation, the 
same competitive remuneration as it does 
for medicine or most of the other so- 
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called private professions, every class- 
room would be staffed by a_profes- 
sionally competent master teacher. 

The chief support for these proposed 
substitutes for the competent teacher 
arises from a sense of hopelessness that 
this nation will ever be able again (or at 
least in the forseeable future) to con- 
struct enough classrooms and to get and 
keep enough competent teachers to serve 
its children under what have been con- 
sidered normal conditions. 

The Commission which I represent 
does not take a defeatist attitude about 
balancing teacher supply and demand. 
The basic cause of the teacher shortage, 
among others of course, as it is with other 
professional fields, is the imbalance in the 
number of births during the 1930's and re- 
cent years. Naturally, time will be required 
to bring into proportionate balance the 
two age pools—the one creating the in- 
creased demand for teachers and the 
other from which an increased supply of 
teachers must be drawn. But there is 
some evidence that that time is coming 
much sooner than many have predicted. 
College enrollments are now reaching 
new all-time peaks each year. The in- 
crease in enrollments in teacher educa- 
tion is exceeding the general college in- 
crease. The annual production of new 
teachers has started back up, after a 
steady decline between 1950 and 1954, 
and will show significant increases each 
year hereafter. Barring war or some such 
national emergency, the getting of a suffi- 
cient number of qualified teachers in our 
population for the elementary and second- 
ary schools is not an impossible task. 
Whether society will concern itself suffi- 
ciently to get these prepared people into 
the classrooms is another question. 

The threat of constantly lowered 
standards, resulting from the continued 
short supply of teachers, is used to in- 
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fluence acceptance of the proposed al- 
ternatives. The record does not seem to 
support this fear. The preparation level 
of employed teachers has shown a steady 
increase since 1949 (the first year for 
which we have conclusive data ). In 1946, 
about 123,000 emergency teachers were 
employed—about 1 in 7. In 1956-57, the 
number is estimated at about 80,000 
which is roughly 1 in 15, and the annual 
number is now declining. In the mean- 
time, states have consistently upgraded 
minimum certification requirements, both 
for emergency and regular certificates. 
Since 1946, the number of states requir- 
ing a degree for beginning elementary 
teachers has increased from 15 to about 
36. Obviously, the answer to the problem 
of teacher supply is higher standards, not 
lowered ones. 

We can get the classrooms and we can 
get the teachers. But to do the latter 
teaching must be made our pre-eminent 
profession and provisions, safeguards 
and status commensurate with that con- 
cept constitute the great need. There is 
no magic way to solve this problem. 
There is no shortage of resources to get 
the classrooms and the teachers, if the 
American people are willing to bring the 
general welfare into balance with indi- 
vidual well being. 


Challenges of the Future 


It is to be seriously doubted that 
American parents will acquiesce in hav- 
ing their children under the direction of 
teachers -who are not capable of self- 
direction, but who must be guided them- 
selves in the performance of tasks which 
are highly professional and of paramount 


importance to parents. Rice, in the refer- 


ence previously cited, quotes a great 


teacher as saying, “I hate a pupil 


teacher; I endure not an instructor that 
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comes to me under the wardship of an 
overseeing fist.” 

It seems to me the greatest fallacy in 
the many proposals for increasing the 
per-teacher product is to assume a 
specious analogy with industry or with 
medicine. It is the assumption that in- 
dustrial assembly lines may, in some 
measure, be simulated in our schools. I 
think the assumption of such an analogy 
is a mirage. It is a confusion of the in- 
animate with the animate, of the inert 
with the dynamic. It is the erroneous 
assumption that human beings, like 
things, will always react exactly the same 
under the same set of circumstances. 

One would be naive indeed to con- 
tend, amid drastic changes and improve- 
ments in technology and in media of 
communication, that the processes of ed- 
ucation will remain unaffected. The clear 
evidence to anyone who will take a criti- 
cal look is that there will be profound 
changes in methodology, and in the 
greater effectiveness and enrichment of 
teaching through the use of technology. 

We must contemplate education as 
functioning at rapidly graduating levels 
of skills and understanding. The shift in 
job emphases which an increasing auto- 
mation will dictate inevitably means 
broader and deeper liberal education. It 
inevitably means preparation of vastly 
increased numbers of our population for 
professional, scientific, technological, ar- 





tistic, and aesthetic services. But I insist 
that this means that teaching must be, 
as it has never been before, a highly 
personalized endeavor. Real teaching, 
not to be confused with instruction, has 
always been a personal thing. It must 
continue to be this, but more so. 

To my mind, teacher loads in the 
future must be cut, not increased. Teach- 
ing must be made more intensely per- 
sonal, not made increasingly impersonal. 
Furthermore, it seems clear to me that 
the cardinal weakness of teachers has not 
been, as the critics generally assert, the 
lack of mastery of the basic disciplines 
and the lack of ability to marshal fac- 
tual material, as great as this lack has 
quite often been. The crucial weakness 
has been the failure to keep abreast and 
to be able to apply the available and 
validated research in human values—of 
growth and development, of motivation, 
of the principles of learning. Sometimes 
this weakness resulted from lack of com- 
petence, but quite as often from stultify- 
ing conditions which prevented the com- 
petent teacher from functioning at opti- 
mum capacity. This weakness will not be 
corrected but will be made more tragic- 
ally apparent by assuming that machines 
and aides can compensate for a vastly 
increased load for each professional 
teacher. 

Yes, I am all for master teachers—one 
in every classroom. 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributor: Helen Schabbel 


This month’s column is the contribution of Helen Schabbel, teacher in 
the Tappan Junior High School at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Miss Schabbel 
reflects, in verse, on the human relationships that concern teachers every- 
where. Beneath the “light touch,” however, one discovers a sensitivity to 
the trials and tribulations of teachers and of young people—a sensitivity 
that gives even the light touch a depth not often found in this kind of 


writing. 


Do You? 


Feelings 

like hairs 

are multiple 

they are mirrored 

in the voice and its pitch 

along the hairline of the head 

in the twisted posture of the spine 
in the angle of the knees 

on the soles of worn shoes 

in the clutch of a fist 

in the moisture on the palm 

in the color of the skin 

in the tilt of the head 

in the brightness of the eye 

in the tone of the body 

by the texture and color of clothing 
Each is an instrument 

tuned to one body 


which plays its part in a greater symphony 


all tuned to one unit 

a class 

reaching and twisting 
and growing 

together or apart 
depending 

on 

understandings 
developing or shrinking 


because 
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a teacher 
sees or fails to see 
feelings 


Snarls 


When a group 

is learning to operate 
democratically 

at eighth grade level 

it seems to me 

the greatest hazard 

to their success 

lies at a crucial point 

when they are suggesting 

a variety of ideas 

to consider and think about 
If they can hear 

each others suggestions 
without 

name calling, pooh poohing 
groaning gasping 

facial grimaces 

list them in the order presented 
comment 

objectively 

on their worth or lack of worth 
and then 

vote in 

what will provide opportunity 













this child has no initiative... 





here, there’s far too much 







how you can help 






your teacher 






bridge this gap 
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for the greatest number 

the feeling of cohesiveness 
warmth and group responsibility 
cements them firmly to each other 


It is an experience 

about which they radiate 

a healthy glow 

no words need be spoken 

on something as simple as 

you seem to have chosen 

with so much intelligence 

and good understanding 

for each other 

They have bridged a gap 

and developed a bond of faith 
stronger than nylon 

tougher than steel 

it will need reenforcing 
because even a new article of clothing 
cannot delegate itself to the background 
of a personality 

until time 

has 

softened 

and rearranged 

its lines 

If a teacher does not 

or cannot 

help the group 

to pass this simple test 

each succeeding failure 

so snarls the thread of understanding 
that growing humans will seem 
forever doomed to failure 
about the artistry 

of human relations 


Found a Lost Backbone 


There are boys 

who gravitate 

sometimes toward the teacher 
sometimes toward nuisance elements 
in a classroom 

they seem so spineless 

more like jelly fish 

give them permissive atmosphere 
and the worst 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Announces 
A Summer Session Workshop 
for Teachers of Children 
in Elementary Schools, 
Camps and Agencies 


Including creative experiences in Science, 
Social Studies, Language Arts, Plays and 
Games, Rhythmic Movement and Music and Arts. 


JULY 1- AUGUST 9 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAMP 
Lake Sebago, Sloatsburg, New York 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

Write: 
Dr. Gladys Andrews 
Department of Physical Education, Health 
and Recreation 
Dr. Robert Fleming 
Department of Early Childhood and 
Elementary Education 


School of Education 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square New York 3, New York 











in them 

takes over 

at least it seems that way 
to the teacher 

in a democratic classroom 


Charles is such a person 

he is quiet and plain 

hard to distinguish in a group 
with voice so soft 

it ought to be a girls 

he likes to tuck his head 

into the huddle 

to hear whats going on 

he likes to see what boys are doing 
when theyre not listening 

in class — 

he goes into committee 

with those who have 

short attention spans 

Today his committee reported 
they all came through 

except one 

Charles had the best report of all 
he knew his material 
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he exerted himself 
about the facts 

he went to the board 
and selected several maps 
to help portray 

our countrys growth 

he answered questions 
with confidence 

he had discovered 

many details 

to share with us 

he loved doing it 

for us 

his face became alert 

his eyes so full of interest 
his classmates responded well 
to his knowledge 

and that soft voice 

could be heard 

I their teacher 

couldnt do it that way 
but thats 

our individual differences 
we still 

both got through 

to others 

Charles is on the way 

to self discipline 

and more self confidence 
he grows with each experience 
it wont be long 

before 

he will be forgetting 

his little boys self 

and assuming 

the responsibilities 

that are his 

have been his 

and he didnt know it 
until he 

felt it 

surge through his being 
and 

he experienced 

a change 


—HELEN C. ScuanseL, teacher, Tap- 
pan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 
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Curriculum Regearch 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributors: Fred P. Barnes 
and Eric H. Johnson 


The Teacher as a Researcher 


NE OF THE characteristics of our 

present society is its developing 
tendency to become more technological 
and to become progressively more in- 
fluenced by the products and the meth- 
ods of science. As a whole population, we 
have become accustomed to terms such 
as “nuclear fission” and “supersonic.” We 
are able to absorb the idea of a man- 
made satellite encircling our world, and 
we make few arguments against the 
point of view that progress is, indeed, our 
most important product. At various times 
we have observed, particularly during 
our national elections, the feeding of 
data into an electronic brain’ which 
makes mathematical predictions. And we 
have learned to use the predictions 
which come from this product of our 
scientifically-oriented culture. 

Within the context of this society, 
which has learned to question, it is pos- 
sible that much of the current wide- 
spread questioning of the purposes and 
methods of the public schools may be 
but an expression of the common man’s 
insistence on looking for proof and seek- 
ing for reasons. There would seem to be 
some evidence that the criticism of the 
schools is a part of the American public's 
looking into many aspects of public life 
which would include politics as well as 
community organizations. It would be 
strange, indeed, if such a newly develop- 
ing social phenomenon were to have no 
impact upon the public school. 

But the school is responding to the 
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broad forces which are shaping the social 
milieu around the school, as it has al- 
ways done. During the last quarter of a 
century, beginning with the ‘thirties, edu- 
cational research seems to have passed 
through some interesting phases. During 
one early phase, educational research 
seemed to be discredited among the 
teachers. At present, the research idea 
seems to have regained status and is 
more and more regarded as a trustworthy 
operational procedure. 

There is one impressive difference, 
however, between the earlier “tradi- 
tional” concept of educational research 
and a newer viewpoint on research in 
education that is just now in process of 
being formulated. This difference may 
be located by looking at the double- 
pronged question of what researchable 
questions are of value to those who do 
the teaching, and who should be the re- 
searchers in carrying out the indicated 
research? These questions are being 
answered through movements which 
tend to broaden the base of professional 
understanding of research and to widen 
the former “select circle” of those who do 
the research. 

It has been stated! that a tradition has 
grown up which holds that research is 
not an activity in which amateurs can 
engage; that the practitioners in educa- 

' Fred P. Barnes. Practical Research Processes. 
A Guidebook in Research Methods for Practi- 
tioners in Education. Springfield, Illinois: Illi- 
nois Curriculum Program. (mimeographed draft ) 
p. 67. 
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ESSAYS IN EDUCOLOGY, Edited by Lowry 
W. Harding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., $2.50. 186 pp xxvi. Fresh ideas 
on problems of administrators, professors, 
teachers, humorously and sensitively writ- 
ten by Harold Benjamin, Edgar Dale, Wil- 
fred Eberhart, Harold Fawcett, Arthur W. 
Foshay, Alan Griffin, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Everett J. Kircher, James Thurber, Wil- 
liam Van Til, and 37 others. 


Professors, Teachers, Supervisors, Super- 
intendents, Physicians all tell us... “it’s 
a healthy, amusing, interesting book . 
the most enjoyable book on education we 
have ever read.” 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 











tion, the teachers, have avoided engaging 
in research activities of their own; and 
that the total “acceptable” research that 
has been done by students in education 
or related life sciences has exerted rela- 
tively little impact on the improvement 
of teaching. 

A casual survey of reported research 
will bear out quickly the validity of the 
first part of this statement. Practitioners 
do not carry out many research activities. 
The validity of the portion of the state- 
ment regarding the impact of research 
on the improvement of teaching would 
call for closer examination. Two points 
may be made, however, which indicate 
that the statement would be valid. First, 
it cannot be expected that practitioners 
in education will be greatly influenced 
by either findings or pronouncements 
that they have not had some part in 
clarifying for themselves. Our great at- 


tention in recent years to “grass-roots” 
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approaches to curriculum improvement 
has been based upon the validity of this 
assumption. The second point, and re- 
lated to the first, is that research focused 
upon the improvement of teaching is not 
taking place anywhere and certainly not 
in great amounts by the practitioners. 


Competences Needed 


The logical next question would have 
to relate to the preparation and the com- 
petence of the practitioner to carry on 
research activities. A recent analysis of 
this question advances the notion that 
teachers do possess many of the compe- 
tences required of researchers. 

This analysis follows: 

Most teachers, as a result of their aca- 
demic preparation and their arranging learn- 
ing materials for deliberate classroom use, 
have learned a preference for ordering their 
planning for teaching along the lines of the 
chain of events encountered in reflective 
thinking. This is a high level of thought that 
rules out mere capricious choice of possible 
actions to be taken, and depends, instead, on 
the recognition of probable consequences of 
alternative actions, as a guide to problem 
solution. The process of reflective thinking 
then demands a follow-up of actions chosen 
to find if the consequences anticipated did 
in fact, and to what extent, occur. Is this not 
similar to the “chain of events” in planning a 
lesson to be taught? First, the problem of an 
always-unique group of students, then the 
choice of a way to best present the learning 
material to the particular group, and then an 
appraisal of whether the choice made did 
result in gains anticipated. And is this not 
the “way to think” that learners are taught 
to develop? This higher level of thinking, 
through the numerous and deliberate efforts 
of professional organizations, college and 
university programs of teacher preparation, 
and the modern culture surrounding the 
schools, has come to represent—verbally, at 
least—the way teaching should be organ- 
ized, and the way learning should proceed. 
In one form or another, educational practi- 
tioners have come to recognize and use the 
rational steps involved in reflective thinking. 
In 1933 John Dewey presented a formal 
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analysis of this higher level of thinking in his 
book, How We Think (D. C. Heath and 


Company). There is reason to suppose that 
in the two decades since publication of that 
book, educational practice and, indeed, the 
modern world have been greatly influenced 
by the methodology of reflective thinking 
and scientific investigation — which are 
highly similar. There is reason to suppose 
that modern school practitioners may have 
encompassed, in their daily work, a utiliza- 





tion of methodical thought far superior to 
1933 hopes and aspirations. If there exists 
even a rough degree of verity in these ob- 
servations, then school practitioners are 
much better prepared as researchers than is 
commonly supposed—for the principles of 
reflective thinking, of teaching, and of 
scientific method have much in common. 

The regularities that characterize these 
three phenomena may be pictured in chart 
form: 


Steps in Reflective Thought 





I 2 3 4 5 
Awareness Defining the Proposinga Reasoning Testing the 
of perplexing difficulty hypothesis out implica- hypothesis 
situation for problem tions ofthe —_ against 

solution hypothesis experience 
Steps in the Teaching Process 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Awareness __ Assessing Selection of | Carrying Evaluating Reassessing Replanning 
Ss ? fen) & fn] if ob 
- . . *s* ’ ‘ 
of general state of activities to throughithe — the success 
goal- affairs and meet these _ activities (or failure ) 
directed diagnosing —_ needs planned of the 
teaching- needs within activities 
learning the group 
object 
Steps in the Research Process 

1 2 3 5 6 7 
Sensing the Defining Formulating Designing Obtaining Challenging _ If necessary, 
problem area the specific a hypothesis _ the test of the evidence and gen- re-test 


problem 


—Reflective thinking aims at a conclusion 
to the original problem, validated by obser- 
vations outside the chain of ideas in the 
process. 

—The teaching process aims at finding 
better ways to control the teaching-learning 
act. 

—The research process aims at discover- 
ing and testing new ideas. 

The Illinois Curriculum Program is 
now engaged in a project which assumes 
that teachers can be researchers and that 


* Ibid., p. 3-4. 
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hypothesis 


eralizing the 
data 


it is possible to establish the relationships 
which join the teaching and researching 
processes. If the research process is clari- 
fied, the individual teacher can utilize 
research procedures to improve indi- 
vidual practice and to join with other 
teachers in solving instructional problems 
and improving teaching. 

—Frep P. Barnes, associate director 
and Eric H. Jounson, director, Illinois 
Curriculum Program, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 
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Gou will find all the features thal (nsure madrtery of 
the baste language skills in-- 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 







Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 










ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE, Second Edition, 
isa balanced program, with a frequent change 
of pace between oral and written work. 








It is based on child activities. Imaginative 
starting points lead quickly into related 
language learnings. 
























It is organized for easy teaching. Prepara- 
tion, introduction, application, and practice 
follow a systematic pattern. 


It provides for a functional development of 
language skills. ‘The child’s interest in each 
skill is made to stem naturally from his 
desire to use the skill in some rewarding way. 


It features a strong maintenance program. 
Many types of evaluation serve as steps in 
the learning process; proofreading is also 
Texts, Studybooks, Guides, stressed; and a strong testing program gives a 
Teachers’ Editions of each text clear view of the progress that is being made. 
and studybook 
It fosters literary appreciation. Each book 
Books for grades 3, 4, 5, 6, ready now includes a chapter about telling and writing 
stories, and another on the enjoyment of 
poetry. ‘These chapters encourage children 
to put their own thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences into lively words. 


Books for grades 2, 7, 8 in preparation 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 













Home Office: Boston 16 
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Uniting Forees +o Improve Education 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 


The Life Plans of Young People 


HATEVER may be done appropri- 
ately to help young people find a 
pathway into the future which chal- 
lenges them to travel it with care, with 
enthusiasm, and with a progressively in- 
creasing understanding of themselves 
and of their world ought to be fostered 
by those responsible for their education. 
Thus, the publication, Your Life Plans 
and the Armed Forces, prepared under 
the direction of the Defense Committee 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, in coopera- 
tion with an impressive list of individuals 
and organizations (including the Depart- 
ment of Defense), and published by the 
American Council on Education, merits 
serious attention.! A brief Foreword con- 
cludes with the statement, “It is hoped 
that this publication will materially 
assist young men and women [note this] 
to plan for themselves and their nation, 
the future of which will become their 
responsibility.” The planning, of course, 
as the title of the volume suggests, is to 
be in terms of the young person’s oppor- 
tunity for development within the Armed 
Forces, since, for many, “military serv- 
ice is just around the corner.” (p. 11) 
This book does with commendable 
simplicity what it sets out to do. This 
may be noted, first, quantitatively. Chap- 
ter 1, “Your Country,” requires seven 


* This “text-book” was published in 1955, 
with an accompanying Teacher's Handbook. 
This writer does not know how widely it is 
used. He knows only, negatively, that no super- 
intendent he has asked about it (perhaps two 
dozen) has ever used it in his system. Several 
had not heard of it. 
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pages, Chapter 11, “Your Life Plans,” 
twenty. About six pages in Chapter 11 
provide personal inventory and data 
sheets and career charts for the students’ 
use. Between these chapters and a three- 
page Appendix, which summarizes the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, there are 113 
pages which deal with the vocational and 
educational opportunities in the military 
service for men and women (three pages 
are devoted especially to women), mili- 
tary obligations and options, and educa- 
tional opportunities available in the 
Armed Forces (such as the program of 
USAFI and on-duty and off-duty educa- 
tion in the differing branches ). Part Two 
of the book is almost a catalogue presen- 
tation of the final topic. 

The book, of course, frankly presents 
a unit of study to prepare high school 
students for their almost certain (as of 
this moment ) participation in the Armed 
Forces. The materials were given a trial 
run in eleven selected high schools and, 
in consequence, the recommendation is 
made that they will be most successful, 
in all probability, when introduced “as a 
six-week unit in eleventh-grade English 
or social studies.” It is recognized, how- 
ever, that “there is no one best way to fit 
this unit into the program of studies” and 
the Handbook leaves nothing to chance. 
The teaching suggestions, including the 
number of hours to be given each topic, 
are specific enough to permit the unit 
to stand alone, wherever presented. In 
fact, a class and grade placement would 
only provide a vehicle to guarantee it “a 
definite place in the daily schedule.” 
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Getting Ready to Study 
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BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


BLENDED: To you—the teacher—these books 
combine geography and history. To your students 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of simple 

basic relationships between man and his land and his 


EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 
—especially the Color Merged Relief Maps 


—separate questions on geography and on history 
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The Titles 


AROUND THE HOME 
MANY LANDS 
BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
BEYOND THE OCEANS 








This unit has a job to do; it is organized 
to do it with a minimum of lost motion. 

If a school has adequate guidance serv- 
ices the introduction of this material will 
simply add a highlight for those who 
know they have a stint of military service 
ahead. A major purpose of the high- 
lighting will be to get young men to look 
upon “their stint” as an opportunity, not 
as an interruption of their development. 
They should be helped to foresee ways 
in which to use the days of their service 
to gain knowledge and skills they may 
use later in civilian life. If the teaching 
were fully successful, perhaps more 
young men would include a career in the 
Armed Forces in their life plan. The 
same ends will be sought no doubt in 
schools that do not have adequate guid- 
ance services. The invitation to follow 
the completed teaching scheme the 
Handbook provides may, under these cir- 
cumstances, reduce teaching to a formal- 
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ized routine. The forecast of what is 
ahead as the recruit enters this phase of 
his life plan, initiating his vocational 
interest or seeking stepping-stones to one, 
may lead to a generation of skeptics. A 
rose-tinted world is projected. 

It is assumed, of course, that the unit 
will be used with boys and girls alike. 
There are vocational opportunities for 
women in the Armed Forces today; there 
may be more tomorrow. And, in any 
event, the girls “may well be called upon 
in the near future to help some young 
man reach a decision regarding military 
service” (Handbook, p. 3). One con- 
sequence of presenting the unit to the 
mixed class would be to bring a realistic 
consideration of the problems and re- 
sponsibilities of marriage into many 
schools for the first time. A panel to con- 
sist of “a pastor or other community 
leader, parents and students to discuss 
the pros and cons of marriage prior to 
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service and after service” (Handbook, 
p. 14) is proposed as an activity (on the 
thirteenth day! ) when the “effect of mili- 
tary service upon plans for marriage” is 
to be considered. If this particular topic 
were handled effectively, an interest that 
reaches far beyond the Armed Forces 
would be served. 

This volume raises some disturbing 
questions. The Handbook warns teachers 
against the almost certain bias of attrac- 
tive recruitment materials issued by the 
several services. They are urged to point 
out this bias should recruitment litera- 
ture be brought into the class. Yet the 
authors have done their work so well that 
their own material may be thought by 
many not to be without bias. And while 
one hour, the second of the thirty in- 
volved, is planned for a consideration of 
“a workable plan for lasting world 
peace,” the general emphasis is that mili- 
tary service for the young man, and per- 





haps for the young woman, is here to 
stay. The text suggests that four con- 
stant factors—further formal educational 
training, additional informal educational 
training, marriage, military service—will 
need to enter the thinking of many who 
engage in the suggested activity of de- 
veloping a life plan for the next ten years, 
whatever the individual slant of the plan 
may be. It is proper to help young people 
view their world realistically; and the 
need for military strength on the part of 
our country is a hard fact of the present. 
But so, too, is the need for peace; and 
vocational opportunity lies in this direc- 
tion, also. If this material is used it 
should be used in a social studies class. 
The material may then be given ground 
and perspective that are presently lacking. 


—H. Gorpon HUuLLFIsH, professor of 
education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 


By LUCILE A. LURRY, Supervisor of the Core Program, 
Prince George’s County, Maryland, and ELSIE J. ALBERTY, 
The Ohio State University. 


Practical direction and discussion of principles, practices, 
and problems for those concerned with developing a core 
program in the high school. 


Available spring 1957 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


By the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State University, 
and T. M. STINNETT, National Education Association. 


An up-to-date examination of salary policies, ratings, retire- 
ment systems, contract and tenure, professional advance- 
ment, certification, etc. 


1956 468pp $5.25 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, Third Edition 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University. 


This important book for teachers deals with every stage of 
the creative growth of the child, stressing the psychology 
behind creative productivity. 


Available late spring 1957. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING, 
Revised Edition 
By GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois. 


Offering new insights into remedial teaching, this revised 
edition contains concrete suggestions for remedial work and 
provides specific ways for implementing these suggestions. 


1956 416pp $5.00 


The Macmtllan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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Curriculum News ang Bulleting 


e Beginning in 1952 the Middletown, 
Ohio, Public Schools, the Middletown In- 
dustrial Council, and Miami University 
(of Ohio) have jointly sponsored a Com- 
munity Resources Workshop. THOMAS 
F. Wess, secondary coordinator, reports 
that during the five summers it has been 
conducted this workshop has been the 
best in-service education program the 
school has ever organized. 

The workshop has served as a model 
for a number of similar community re- 
sources workshops operated by school 
systems throughout the country. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute has 
given encouragement and assistance to a 
number of these workshop groups. 

The teachers participating in the work- 
shop have made field trips to various 
industries and businesses of the com- 
munity and have developed plans for 
utilizing the resources available in units 
of work in the classrooms. Also, as a re- 
sult of the workshop the school has estab- 
lished an Instructional Materials Center, 
which serves as a distributing agency for 
teaching materials of all kinds. Cera 
Lonc, primary coordinator, prepared a 
little booklet for children entitled, Three 
Little Lumps, which was published by 
the Armco Steel Corporation of Middle- 
town. The workshop has been described 
in Steelways, a magazine published by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

e The Castro Valley 
Schools report an expansion and exten- 
sion of their program for the abler chil- 


Elementary 
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Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


dren (see January 1956 issue). RutH 
MartTIN, special supervisor of the pro- 
gram, states that during the current year 
approximately 235 children, or about 10 
per cent of all of those enrolled, are 
now participating in the special work- 
shops for the superior child. The work- 
shops were extended to the seventh and 
eighth grades during the 1955-1956 
school year and the original pilot pro- 
gram in the Parsons School has been ex- 
tended to other elementary schools. One 
full time teacher and one teacher work- 
ing half time, plus a supervisor, who de- 
votes half of her time to the program, are 
engaged in the project. The workshops 
meet two times a week for one hour. The 
purpose is to provide enrichment activi- 
ties for gifted children, who spend the 
remainder of the school week in a regu- 
lar classroom group. The program has 
been enthusiastically supported by teach- 
ers and parents of the district. 

e It is quite apparent from a report 
prepared by Georce B. Martin, assistant 
superintendent of schools, that the Salem, 
Oregon, Public Schools have been very 
active in the whole area of curriculum 
development. A major study encompass- 
ing the entire school system is under way 
in the area of language arts. A Language 
Arts Curriculum Committee was estab- 
lished in the fall of 1955. It is composed 
of one person from each of the 12 grade 
levels of the school system, but at various 
times during the program subcommittees 
of three or more persons from each grade 
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level have been working in the project. 
As the group began work on the project, 
it was decided that major attention 
should be given to the minimum mate- 
rials in language arts to be covered at 
each grade level, with the expectation 
that teachers would extend and enrich 
these experiences for other members of 
the class; the placement of material 
should receive careful attention, particu- 
larly the level at which new concepts 
and ideas should be introduced; and the 
material should be planned so it would 
be particularly helpful to teachers new to 
the school system. It was decided to 
organize the curriculum guides in four 
parallel columns: reasonable expectan- 
cies (the minimum that might be learned 
at each grade ); experiences in which the 
pupils would engage in order to arrive 
at these expectancies; teaching materials; 
and evaluation methods which would 
help the teacher determine whether a 
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child had accomplished the expectancies. 
Four phases of the language arts pro- 
gram were developed—reading, writing, 
speaking and listening. During the first 
year of the study, each member of the 
committee set down tentative sugges- 
tions as to the scope and sequence of the 
program; the current year is being spent 
in a careful analysis and review of this 
chart in terms of research findings and 
the developmental growth of pupils. 
During the 1955-56 school year all of 
the staff members working at the junior 
high school level, grades 7 through 9, 
organized in committees which had two 
primary functions: to formulate sugges- 
tions for the architect who was planning 
two new junior high school buildings; to 
develop content for each subject taught 
in the three years of the junior high 
school. The subject guides were also 
organized on the basis of the same col- 
umnar arrangement used by the lan- 
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guage arts committee. The present year 
is being spent in reviewing, refining and 
evaluating the materials developed by 
the committees last year. 

A further development in the Salem 
schools has been the organization of a 
Citizens’ Curriculum Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed of teachers, school admin- 
istrators, parents, citizens from the com- 
munity at large, and representatives of 
the Board of Education. The committee 
constitutes a vehicle for exchanging 
views on educational problems, weighing 
matters of educational significance, and, 
when appropriate, making recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Education. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


e Los Angeles City School Districts, 
Language Arts in the Elementary School, 
1955, 193 p.; Instructional Guide for 
Junior High School Mathematics, 1956, 
115 p., plus chart; World Problems and 


Geography, 1955, 62 p. (mimeographed ); 
Handbook of Information for Elementary 
Teachers, 1956, 160 p. Los Angeles: the 
Schools. 

The language arts guide is comprehen- 
sive and very well organized. Much of 
the material is in chart, tabular, or sum- 
mary form, and it should be readily 
usable as a reference by teachers. Chap- 
ter I discusses the objectives and pur- 
poses of the language arts program, and 
a large chart lists the characteristics of 
child growth and development related 
to oral and written language. Chapter 
II treats oral language in detail and other 
chapters consider written language, 
spelling and handwriting. 

The mathematics guide follows much 
the same format, utilizing charts and tab- 
ular methods to present sample topics, 
activities and materials for each semester 
of the junior high school program. Topics 
are cross-referenced to the textbooks. 
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Wouldn’t you like to know how YOUR students’ 
vocabularies compare with other students’? 


The May issue of Reader’s Digest Educational Edition will enable 
you to find out. This important forthcoming issue will feature 
FORM D of the NEW STANDARD VOCABULARY TEST. The 
125-word test, prepared by nationally recognized specialists for 
grades 7-12, will make it possible for you to measure your students’ 
growth since taking FORM C (printed in the October Educational 
Edition) and to compare their records with established norms. 


In addition, the May issue will contain, as always, stimulating and 
absorbing articles, plus reading aids, vocabulary studies, and sug- 
gestions for spéaking and writing activities. 


Send today for your examination copy of the May issue of 











Reader’s Digest Educational Edition 
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The social studies guide outlines three 
units that comprise an integrated course 
in world affairs and geography. Unit I 
constitutes a semester’s course, and the 
additional two units comprise the second 
work. Content, suggested 
activities, and ideas for developing the 
units are presented in the guide. 


semester's 


The handbook is indeed a_ usable 
compendium of information and help for 
elementary teachers, largely taken from 
other publications of the Los Angeles 
City Schools. The first chapter is es- 
pecially effective, consisting of a state- 
ment in the form of parallel columns of 
things elementary teachers believe, along 
with the things teachers do to carry out 
their beliefs relative to the education of 
children. The second chapter presents 
the basic point of view of the Los Ange- 
les City Schools as to the objectives and 
purposes of education, and the following 
chapter lists the code of ethics for the 
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teaching profession. The remainder of 
the publication relates to specific aspects 
of the instructional program, not only 
providing suggestions for teaching the 
various subjects, but listing helps and 
resources available for elementary 
teachers. 

e Henry Van Engen and E. Glena- 
dine Gibb, General Mental Functions 
Associated with Division. Cedar Falls, 
Iowa: Iowa State Teachers College, 1956, 
181 p. 

The authors carried on an extensive 
experiment in fourth grade classes in 
teaching arithmetic by two different 
basic methods. One group of classes was 
taught by the conventional method or 
what is called unit skills and the other 
group was taught on a plan based on 
general ideas, or what is called the sub- 
tractive method. Elaborate 
methods were used in carrying on the 
study and an extensive statistical analysis 


research 
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of the data has been made. On the basis 


of the study the researchers found that 
there were no significant differences be- 
tween the two groups in the acquisition 
of skill to solve the 16 problems in divi- 
sion used in the study. The children 
using the unit type of skills methods 
actually acquired somewhat more skill 
in dividing than did the children who 
used the general ideas approach, but the 
authors significantly conclude that “if in- 
struction is to achieve understanding and 
transfer of facts, then general ideas—a 
Gestalt—will be more successful than an 
atomized approach based on a compu- 
tational analysis. Also, if it is the duty of 
the school to teach the child to approach 
unfamiliar problems with confidence, 
and to solve such problems successfully, 





then the general ideas approach is more 
successful than the 
proach.” 

One of the most valuable features of 
the book for curriculum workers is the 
extensive bibliography included. 

e Annette Smith Lawrence (ed.), 
Tolerance in Action: Plays for School 
Assemblies and Classrooms. New York 
10, 1123 Broadway: American Unity, 
1956, 160 p., $2.50. 

American Unity is devoted to the de- 
velopment of tolerance, respect, and 
appreciation of others, and a number of 
our fellow educators serve on the edi- 


conventional ap- 


torial board. The publication reviewed 
here contains a number of scripts, play- 
lets, plays, and choral speaking scripts 
which can be used by students for school 
assemblies and classroom presentations. 
All of them are concerned with the gen- 
eral area of tolerance. Teachers search- 
ing for vital and significant material for 
dramatics, speech, or choral classes will 
find this to be an excellent compilation. 

e California State Department of Ed- 
ucation, The Unified School District of 
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| 
ADVENTURE BOUND | 


Grade 7 


JEWETT * EDMAN * McKEE 


JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA 


Grade 8 


JEWETT * EDMAN 
SCANNELL * McKEE 


an exciting new anthology series 


Here are discriminatingly chosen, 
strikingly presented anthologies, con- 
taining stories, articles, plays, and 
poems from the best in literature, 





both past and present. The pupil 
| — will learn new insights as he reads of 
| adventure, high courage, humor, 
consideration, and everyday experi- 
ences. 


| Besides introducing the student to 
| the inexhaustible treasury of litera- 
ture, these anthologies provide him 
with tools to get the most out of this 
and all his reading. A day-by-day 
cumulative skills program highlights 
developmental reading and vocabu- 
lary study, and increases the pupil’s 





awareness of those elements that 


make literature of enduring worth. 


literature anthologies that teach reading 
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California. Bulletin of the California district unification, it reports an intensive 
State Department of Education, Volume _ study of the unification process in three 
25, Number 6; Sacramento: the Depart- California school districts. An analysis 
ment, 1956, 116 p. is made of objections and obstacles to 

The quality of the educational pro- unification, representative attitudes en- 
countered before unification compared 
with attitudes following the action, pro- 
cedures used in effecting unification, and 
evidence relating to the advantages and 
disadvantages of unification in these 





gram, for which we curriculum workers 
are primarily responsible, is in part de- 
termined by the basic structural and 
organizational pattern of the schools. In 
many local situations throughout the 
country the development of the best edu- districts. 

cational program possible for boys and e Philadelphia Public Schools, Our 
girls is hampered by an illogical and un- Junior High Schools—What Are They 
wise administrative structure. Conse- Like? Philadelphia: the Schools, 1956, 
quently, all of us are interested in prob- 39 p., 40¢. 

lems related to structure and organiza- In 1954 the Philadelphia schools pre- 
tion. This booklet reports a cooperative pared a publication entitled, What Are 
study by the California State Depart- Adolescents Like? It describes the young 
ment of Education and the members of adolescents who attend junior high 
the Department of Education of the — schools and lists their needs. The pamph- 
University of California. After describing let reviewed here is the second in the 
the current situation in California and _ series, and it shows how the junior high 
analyzing the laws relating to school schools are trying to satisfy these basic 
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needs of pupils. Each of the eight major 
needs of adolescents of these early ages is 
explained, and the efforts of the school to 
meet these needs are illustrated. 


e Cleveland Public Schools, Teachers 
Guide for Boys Physical Education, 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 1955, 
118 p.; English Activity Outlines, Grades 
7, 8 and 9, 1953, 49 p. (mimeographed ) ; 
Summary Outline of the Social Studies 
by Grades, 1956, 32 p. (mimeographed ) ; 
Cleveland’s Plan for Gifted Children, 
1956, 32 p. Cleveland: the Schools. 

These curriculum guides have been 
prepared by committees of teachers of 
the Cleveland schools. The physical edu- 
cation guide is extensive and outlines a 
comprehensive program for the junior 
and senior high school levels. The first 
section discusses the objectives of the 
program and gives information for new 
teachers on the organization and admin- 
istration of physical education. The next 


a past favorite... 


section describes a suggested cyclical 
program of physical education activities. 
The following chapters deal with specific 
phases of the program, such as tumbling, 
stunts, team games, individual sports, 
marching, intramurals, intensive physical 
education, and tests and measurements. 
The English outlines present the sug- 
gested program of instruction for regular 
and adjusted classes for each semester. 
One semester is literature-centered and 
the following semester is language-cen- 
tered. The outline summarizes suggested 
instructional content and activities. 
Similarly, the social studies outlines 
are brief statements of the program in all 
grades of the public schools. Short sum- 
maries of objectives and aims of the work, 
recommended texts, and the units to be 
covered in each grade or course are given. 
Cleveland has long been known for 
its major work program for gifted chil- 


The TIME TO READ Series 


by Leary - Reichert - Reely 


textbooks 


. the six-book, extended-interest reading series for the primary 
and intermediate grades. Each book is filled with stories, poems and 
narratives which enhance its value as a supplementary series. A 


primer will be available soon. 


a new phonics series . . . 





TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay - Wingo - Hletko 

. .. the 1957 workbook series combining the best features of READ- 

ING WITH PHONICS and SEATWORK for READING WITH 

PHONICS. These four workbooks offer a complete phonics program 

for Grades 1-3, teaching the basic phonetic skills, fundamental to 

oral and written communication. 
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dren. The pamphlet listed here is a brief 
handbook for administrators, parents, 
and the lay public. 

e Harold Lancour (ed.), The School 
Library Supervisor. Chicago, 50 East 
Huron Street: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1956, 94 p., $1.75. 

This booklet reports an institute on 
school library supervision held at the 
University of Illinois in 1954. 

e Vesta N. Kemton, Flying Cargo. An 
Aviation Education Booklet; Washington 
6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W.: National Aviation Education 
Council, 1956, 32 p. 

This profusely illustrated pamphlet 
should be excellent material for any 
school classes interested in studying the 
role of aviation in the world today. Chil- 
dren surely will enjoy the accounts about 
wild animals shipped by air, the trans- 
portation of valuable race horses, and the 
shipment of other exciting products from 
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all parts of the world. Charts and text 
explain the process of loading and secur- 
ing the cargo, and an interesting account 
is given of the use of the airplane in the 
Berlin Airlift. 

e Warren City Schools, Christmas in 
the Kindergarten, 1956, 14 p.; Correlated 
English and History, Grades 10 and 
11, 1956, 6 p.; Our Homes: A Second 
Grade Unit, 1956, 17 p.; A Fifth Grade 
Project on Books, 1957, 7 p.; Identifying 
the Emotional Needs of Primary Grade 
Children, 1956, 3 p.; Follow-up Study of 
the January 1955 High School Graduates, 
1957, 23 p., Camp Muskingum, 1956, 7 p.; 
Factors Relating to School Entrance Age, 
1956, 10 p.; Final Reports of Committees 
on School Entrance Age, 1956, 4 p.; Im- 
provement of the Educational Program 
through Action Research, 1957, 19 p. 
Warren, Ohio: the Schools. 

The first four bulletins listed are re- 
ports of units of work carried out by 
teachers in the Warren City Schools. The 
remaining bulletins report studies of 
various kinds carried out by staff 
members. 

One teacher used an inventory to 
study the emotional needs of children. 
The follow-up study of graduates pro- 
vides interesting information about these 
young people in the year after complet- 
ing the secondary school program. In 
1956 the staff of the school participated 
in their first workshop and outing at 
Camp Muskingum. The study listed here 
is an evaluation of the experience. The 
schools have been quite concerned about 
their entrance age policy and some com- 
mittees have been studying the subject 
for the past several years. The two re- 
ports listed are related to this study. The 
bulletin on action research discusses the 
need for research in the classroom, and 
offers suggestions to teachers for carry- 
ing on action research studies. 
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SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 
but she found herself embarked on 


a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


+. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading: 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 


the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 





when she finally put the volumes back and left. 


», Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 





AA ™, that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster's mind, and consistently it fans 
} this into a deeper desire to learn. 
> Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 


jute young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 


A 


, 


iy volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 





me continuously revised 

THE MODERN,BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment material for class- 
room and library - Quick fact-finding cross-index plus con- 
cise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 


170 maps - More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 











THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC©2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of wHo’s WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
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@ SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


By F. C. Gruper, University of Pennsylvania, and T. Bayarp Beatty, 
Bucknell University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 316 pages, $4.75 


In this practical volume covering the development and progress of extra- and 
co-curricular activities in the field of secondary education, about 10 per cent is 
devoted to the theory and background material and 90 per cent is concerned 
with specific suggestions for carrying on student activities successfully. Emphasis 
is on the importance of student participation in the organization and development 
of the individual’s potential power and capacities. 


@ GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City College; with the collabora- 
tion of MoLtLty Lewin, Los Angeles. 219 pages, $3.95 (text edition 
available) 

A nontechnical, challenging text specifically written to help college freshmen 
get oriented and make the most of their college years. In a vivid, popular, and 
journalistic style, orientation to the college campus, the faculty and student body 
is discussed, along with such topics as participation in college life, development 
of leadership techniques, and personal adjustment and development. 
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BUILDING AN ENGINEERING CAREER 


By CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS; and Ericu A. FarBer, University of Florida. 

New Third Edition. 299 pages, $4.75 (paper edition, $3.25) 

‘his widely known work has been largely rewritten to reflect the changes and 
dvances in the engineering profession since the war, with new surveys used as 
numbers of engineers, their distribution as to jobs, their salaries, etc. Giving 
| up-to-date picture of the engineering profession of today, the book provides 
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survey of the profession, explaining what engineers do, giving its history, and | 
te nparing it with other professions. It covers the subject completely, answering 
h questions as: who should study engineering; how to apply for a job, etc. i 


HOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Lioyp Cook and ELaine Cook, Wayne University. McGraw-Hill 
*s in Education. 304 pages, $5.50 


.. study of human relation problems and solutions in and about schools. Here are 
concrete cases gathered by the authors, and data from the social sciences. Part 
One defines human relations education. Part Two, the basic division, consists of 
nine case-centered chapters. Part Three deals with the teacher-leader role in 
“change action.” Highly recommended for human-relations courses in school 
administration and social education. 


e e e SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
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